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For good catsup 



For better catsup 



For Hunts catsup 



Hunt's uses the big tomato! 

About two pounds of fine, fat ones 
in every 14-ounce bottle. 

The big tomatoes are ripened on the 
vine for 40 days and 40 nights 



and simmered with seven spices. 

Not six, not four, not two. Seven spices. 

Thats Hunt's... 

the catsup with the big tomato taste. 



Hunt food&, Inc., Fullerlon, C«lil 




This is the new stainless steel socket 
for the Parker T-Ball 




It gives you a ball pen that starts 
with a clean, clear line that stays clean and clear 
all the way up to 100,000 words 



Now Parker uses stainless steel to bring 
you the most dramatic difference in 
ball pen writing since they invented the 
famous T-Ball. The T-Ball now rides in 
a tough, corrosion -resistant socket so 
there is no uneven wear to cause balks, 
slips, or smudges. This means an im- 
provement you can actually see and 
feel— a pen that starts fast with a clean 



line that stays smooth and steady day 
after writing day. 

You enjoy a new effortless writing 
comfort that lasts the entire life of the 
refill — and each refill gives you up to 
100,000 words, a year or more of writing 
for the average user. 

The stainless steel socket is exclusive 
in Parker Ball Pens at $2.95 and up. 



See them, test them, at your Parker 
dealer's now. They write better— and 
write better longer— than any ball pen 
has ever written before. 




100,000 word refill. The new refills with 
stainless steel sell for $1.19. They fit 
any Parker Bali Pen ever made. 



Maker of the world's most wanted pens 




Visit the Parker Pavilion at the New York World's Fair— 
lei our cumpuler choose an International Pcnfrtend for you. 
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"There is no cure for dandruff. 
But our BANISH® Shampoo comes 
closer to a cure than anything 
you can buy without a prescription!' 




The President of John H. Brcck, Incorporated 
explains how dandruff results from the over- 
production of a substance called Keratin — and 
how an exclusive compound in BANISH helps 
slow this production down to normal again. 



Man against dandruff— the 3,500 year war 

The first recorded diagnosis of dandnifF was 
made by an Egyptian physician ( he referred 
to it as "The Scruff"). From that time on, history 
is dotted with lamentations about it. 

ConsicU'riiig thi.s. it is astonishing liow little 
the tieatment for it progressed until 19.54— when 
Brcck became interested in the problem. 

By then, of course, anti-scborrheic ointments 
were widely used. But they were strong medicine 
—only for cases associated with infection. 

For simple dandruff, there was a tremendous 
range of shampoos and rinses. Most of these did 
no more than remove the surface flakes. ^Vorse, 
they tended to dry tlie hair. 

In short, there seemed to us to be a need for 
a cosmetic shampoo that was completely effective 
against dandruff. 

Accordingly, we consulted the experts as to 
what the nature and causes of dandruff might be. 

Keratin, cashew nuts and the common cold 

Tlie experts reminded us tliat a healthy scalp is 
in a constant state of change. New cells are con- 



stantly being formed underneath a top layer of 
old cells — which, in turn, are constantly drying 
out. When the normal drying ovit process is com- 
pleted, these old cells arc mostly composed of a 
substance called Keratin. 

Usually, these surface cells are shed in par- 
ticles too small for the eye to detect. But in dan- 
druff cases, the production of Keratin goes out 
of kilter. Then, the drying up process accelerates 
—and more than just the top layer of cells become 
involved. At this point, the scalp— in an effort to 
normalize itself— throws off large flakes of Keratin 
instead of particles. Tlicse Keratin flakes are 
called dandruff. 

What causes dandruff? The experts agreed— 
practically anything. Temperature chiuiges, for 
instance. Or a liigh-fat diet (fried foods, cashew 
nuts. etc. ). Emotional tension. E\ en the common 
cold. 

In the face of these facts, dealing with causes 
seemed like the long way around. Instead we 
decided to de\ elop a product that checked exces- 
sive Keratinization. 

Breck chemists were confident lhe\' coidd iso- 
late a coini>ound that would tin this— and include 
it in a typical Breck Shampoo formula. So in 1954 
the project was launched. 

Why 746 heads are better than one 

The assignment was more difficult than we antic- 
ipated. Partially because the compound was elu- 
si\ e. Partially because finding the con-ect formula- 
tion took so nuich trial and error. In the end. we 
spent nearly two \ears before we got what we 
were after-^BANISH with 22T4'. 

In 1956, BANISH with 22T4 was ready for test- 
ing. Tliis also could have been done faster and 
less expensi\el)-. We could have tried it on— say, 
.50 peoiilc. instead of 746. We could lune cut 
down on the number of beauty salons we asked 
for cosmetic e\aluations. Or the number of com- 
petitive products we tested it against. But we 
wanted conclusions that were based on a fair 
sampling. That's why corner-cutting simply 



didn't make sense. 

One year later we marketed a product that 
passed all these tests with flying colors. Despite 
this, our chemists kept on testing new ideas, and 
in recent months impro\ed the formulation even 
further— making B.ANISH what it is toflay. 

Why BANISH comes closer to a cure than 
anything you can buy without a prescription 

First, because B.ANISH can remove more than 
just the superficial layers of dead skin. Secondly, 
because 22T4 can penetrate deep into healthy 
scalp cells and keep working between shampoos 
—thus slowing the production of Keratin down to 
normal again. (The closer yoiu' scalp gets to nor- 
mal, the easier it becomes for it to shed the remain- 
ing dead skin cells. That s why you may notice 
more flakes instead of less when you first begin 
to use B.ANISH.) 

22T4 is also an acti\'e antiseptic— particularly 
effecti\c against germs related to dandruff. 

So much for B.'VNISH's anti-dandniff proper- 
ties. Naturally, it cleans hair gently— thoroughly, 
'oo— leaving it shiny and manageable. 

But then you <1 expect no less from a Breck 
shampoo. 

EDWARD J. BRECK 
Febniary 3, 1964. 
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EDITORS' NOTE 

Searching the Cold 

Trail That 

Oswald Left Behind 



Preparing our study of Lee Harvey Oswald (pp. 68A-80), one of 
our reporters was questioning Oswald's former Marine roommate 
by telephone. On a third phone, following the conversation, was 
the Marine's father. The father kept breaking in, objecting to and 
correcting his son's answers. He repeatedly reminded our reporter 
that Oswald and his son were not buddies, only roommates. 

Another of our reporters came across a woman whose son had 
gone to grammar school with Oswald. She had saved an old pho- 
tograph of the entire fourth-grade class. Before she would give it 
to him she nervously insisted her son be cropped from the picture. 

These were a few of the reac- 
tions to our intensive search to 
root out facts about Lee Oswald. 
We started two months ago to 
track down every person we could 
find who knew something about 
him. By the time we had finished, 
our task force of reporters had 
uncovered and interrogated more 
than a hundred persons. Heading 
the task force was Don Jackson 
of our New York reporting staff. 
Jackson rapped on neighbors' 
doors in the Ridglea West section 
of Fort Worth where the Oswalds 

had lived. He dug out grammar school classmates. In New York 
he talked to a probation ofiicer and psychiatrist who had been 
deeply involved in trying to rehabilitate the erratic Oswald. Jack- 
son even found the social worker who had met Oswald at the 
dock when the latter returned despondently from Russia in 1962. 

Many of the people questioned were eager to talk. They were 
fascinated to know how their observations fitted with what we had 
learned elsewhere. Some had uncanny memories. Mrs. Clyde Liv- 
ingston. Oswald's fourth-grade teacher, remembered exactly what 
he wore to school (cheap-quality jeans) and where he ate. 

The search for old pictures of Oswald led us deep into his past. 
Grammar school classmates rummaged through cluttered attics 
and dusty closets. One of his teachers shoveled through the snow 
to a backyard storehouse to find an old playground picture. In 
tracing a picture of Oswald as a Marine on Corregidor island our 
reporters pursued a trail that crisscrossed from a Bronxville police- 
man to Fordham Law School to a Wall Street law office to a Port- 
land bakery and finally to the Santa Monica home of the former 
Murine officer in charge of Oswald's unit. The picture was tucked 
awav in a box in the hall closet. 




REPORTER JACKSON 



George P. Hunt 
Managing Editor 
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EDITORIALS 

Better Schools 
Are the Real Goal 
of Integration 

Xhe most insistent domestic issue in the U.S. today is 
the racial integration of its educational system. It is an issue 
demanding the steady exercise of maximum good sense but it 
is being stampeded toward resolution in an atmosphere suggest- 
ing the ab;ind()nnieni of all sense. An irresistible avalanche of 
emotion is colliding with a cruel but hardly mmable set of 
facts — no less cruel because they derive from ancient injustice. 
The result is more mess and less progress, in the North as well 
as the South. 

New York City, which has been hacking away at one of the 
world's largest school integration problems, is the latest of 
several cities to feel the devastating impact of pressure for an 
impractical speed-up. Two weeks ago half a million school chil- 
dren stayed home while some of their parents and other sym- 
pathizers picketed the schools in a daylong boycott. Aside 
from the kids" probable enjoyment of a day of semiofficial 
hooky, the boycott seems to have accomplished nothing except 
to exacerbate racial tension and alienate a good number of other- 
w ise syiiipaihelic supporters. Worst of all, it served as scarifying 
proof to children in the tender innocence of the third or fourth 
grade — both colored and white — that a gulf between races does 
indeed exist. 

New York is by no means the first city — only the biggest — 
to get caught between emotions and facts. In Cleveland, a city 
proud of its improving race relations, an ugly disturbance in 
January was touched off by school picketing. The N.A.A.C.P., 

which has already fostered school strikes in Boston, Chicago and 
Cincinnati, has some 80 other northern cities (including New 
York) ticketed for action in the near future. 

It is 1 0 years since the Supreme Court outlawed school seg- 
regation, but real racial equality and the peaceful conditions 
which foster learning are still far away. This is not entirely, or 
evNi primarily, a matter of reluctance on the part of nordiera 
whites to accomplish integration. School segregation in the North 
is de facto, not (as in much of the South) de Jure, largely as a 
result of ghettoized housing. Eradication of the ghettoes will take 
a long time. Therefore the N.A.A.C.P. and other rights groups 
have chosen to concentrate on the schools straighlauay. in- 
sisting that Negro children go to the same schools as uhiles. 

This sort of integration will not happen spontaneously, ^'et 
when educators and public authorities get do» n to the hard de- 
tails of "social engineering," they often raise more questions 
than they answer; no plan or pattern of mechanical desegrega- 
tion yet devised is without its drawbacks or cruelties. Every 
scheme must contend with de facto urban segregation, either by 
extensive school rezoning in an attempt to achieve some racial 
balance or by centralizing educational facilities in a lai;ge, neu- 
tral "educational park." Each in its own way spells death for 
the traditional neighborhood school. 

The New York Board of Education had devised a sound, re- 
sponsible plan for integrating a portion of its schools only to 
have the program endangered by the sound and fury of the boy- 



cott. The board still intends to pursue it. Based on the so-called 
Princeton Plan, which calls for matching a ghetto school with a 
mostly white school and letting each handle certain grades, the 
New York scheme providedforthepairingof 30 of the city's 841 
schools. It was limited; its proponents admitted that they would 
have widened its scope had it been feasible. Some 70% of Man- 
hattan public school pupils are Negro or Puerto Rican and there 
are simply not enough other schools near to where the Negroes 
and Puerto Rieansare bunched. 

These are the facts. There is nothing responsible or construc- 
tive about a campaign that ignores them. Ditfercnl situations 
demand different solutions; all must be firmly based in terms 
of what is possible. In many localities, the Princeton Plan, with 
its emphasis on fair share-out of available facilities and a mini- 
mum of community disruption, appears to be the best way. One 
caveat: if matched schools are too far apart, the extensive "cross- 
bussing" needed to transport students far from their homes 
becomes a time- and money-wasting drag. For the Princeton 
Plan to work sensibly, we should not create a generation of 
jusenile commuters. 

The tight Ibr school integration in the North is a good cause. 
We are equally convinced that nothing can be accomplished 
by tantrums such as the New York boycott. And in all the 
hullabaloo, we must not lose sij^t of a more important goal: 
a comprehensive qualitative improvement in schools and teach- 
ing, especially in the shabby and inadequate urban systems. 
Without it integration would be a pointless victory. 

Don't Sell the U.S. 
Ski Team Short 

Though no American male had ever won a skiing medal | 
of any kind in Olympic competition, the U.S. had strong hopes 
for a breakthrough at Innsbruck this year. After all. skiing had 
become the nation's prime winter sport. When no American 
slid down from the blue to grab headlines, and medals pro\ed 
scarce in other events, the pressures that built up for the athletes 
were enormous. They were caused by countrymen who unjustly 
criticized what they considered to be a dismal showing. 

After failing in the downhill race, where the best they could 
do was 14th, the men of the U.S. alpine ski teum sat as stifTand 
as expressionless as mummies all die way bade to the village — 
except for the two who were crying. When they did no better 
than seventh in the giant slalom they hung their heads and closed 
their ears to talk of American ineptitude. 

With one last chance to redeem American prestige and their 
own self-esteem the four who were to race pulled themselves 
together for the slalom. Their faces were taut; none of them 
had slept the night before or swallowed anything that morning 
except a cup of tea. A near-bliward blew up but this just matched 
their desperation mood. And then they did it. 

Billy Kidd, a 20-ycar-old from Vermont, slithered superbly 
through the maze of gates and won a silver medal. Right behind 
him in third place was another 20-year-old, Jim Heuga of Cali- 
fornia. It was a memorable moment in American skiing with our 
men winning not only one Olympic medal but two. 

This should cause the belittlers to be proud of their skiers. 
From the start it would have been so easy to praise their over-all 
performance. In the downhill, for example, all four Americans 
finished in the lop 20 for the first time and served notice that 
the Yanks, at last, were becoming a power on the slopes. But 
lhe> ha\e a long way to go before they can hope to parlay 
those silver and bronze medals into gold in 1968. Let's keep 
up the momentum. 
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80 AND 100 PROOF, DISTILLED FROM GRAIN. ©STE. PIERRE SMIRNOFF FLS. (DIVISION OF HEUBLEIN). HARTFORD. CONN., 1964 




FILTERED THROUGH A "MOUNTAIN" OF CHARCOAL Every drop of SmirnofT is filtered 
and refined through 7 tons of activated charcoal (14,000 pounds). This "black magic" removes most of the 
congeners so Smirnoff emerges crystal clear and flawless with no noticeable liquor taste or odor. That's 
why it blends so completely in fruit juices or soft drinks. Wliy it's dryer in Martinis and smoother on-the- 
rocks. Why it leaves you breathless. What's the best way to enjoy Smirnoff? Any way that you like liquor! 

always ask for ^^nttmo/f^ 

//mu 

IT LEAVES VOU BREATHLESS 
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This is our trump card! 



These fourteen words carry a world of meaning 
for you and your family. Here's why: 

Your New York Life Agent is a man who can help 
you with your family financial planning. Carefully 
chosen, thoroughly trained and experienced, he 
makes a full-time career of guiding families like 
yours towards greater financial security. And the 



company he represents is one of the oldest, largest, 
most efficiently managed in the nation. 

Today, more people than ever are turning to the 
man from New York Life. They find that he's a good 
man to know. You will, too! 

LIFE INSURANCE ■ GROUP INSURANCE 
ANNUITIES - HEALTH INSURANCE - PENSION PLANS 



NEW YORK LIFE 



NSURANCE COMPANY 



51 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10010 
In Canada: 443 University Avenue. Toronto. 
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Ten famous photographers start home-study course 



Now— no matter where you live— you can 
"apprentice" yourself to the most successful 
photographers of our time 



If you want to win artistic or professional suc- 
cess with your camera — here is an opportu- 
nity never before available. 

Ten of the world's greatest photographers 
have joined together to create a professional- 
level course in photography to help you de- 
velop your skill, judgment, and craftsman- 
ship . . . and to pass on to you their secrets for 
achieving success and recognition. 

The training will be supervised by : Philippe 
Halstnan, portraitist of presidents, prime min- 
isters and royalty; Richard Avedon, world's 
highest-paid fashion photographer; Ezra 
Stoller, Frank Lloyd Wright's favorite archi- 
tectural photographer; Alfred Eisenslaedt, 
master of photo-journalism, dean of Life pho- 
tographers; Joseph Costa, "Mr. Press Photog- 
rapher" for 40 notable years; Irving Penn, bril- 
liant editorial and advertising photographer, 
whose work Iiaiigs in great urt iiiutieuiiiri; Xivi t 
Stern, winner of Art Directors* top award 
for last 8 years; Arthur d'Arazien, country's 
most sought-after industrial photographer; 
Richard Beattie, leader in advertising and com- 
mercial photography; Harry Garfield, Ameri- 
ca's most successful photographer of children. 

These distinguished men have applied to 
photography-— for the first time— a principle 
which has been proved time and again: If 
you want success^ learn from successful people. 

The ten famous photographers spent three 



years pooling all their photographic knowl- 
edge and experience. They held back nothing, 
not even their most priced studio secrets. 
With over 2,000 "teaching" photographs and 
almost a million carefully chosen words— 
they fashioned twenty-four remarkable les- 
sons in professional photography. 

What you will learn 

The lei.sons start you with a deeper under' 
standing of the anatomy of your camera, light 
composition, color, etc. Then they carry ynu 
step by step, through every photographic spe 
cialfy to little-known advanced and experi 
mental techniijues. 

Finally the famous photographers devel- 
oped for each lesson a series of home projects 
and practical photographic assignments. You 
carry out these assignments with your own 
camprn, in your own homp, on your own tim*> 

schedule. As solid professional challenges— 
the assignments not only "tie down" what 
you've learned in the lesson, but they con- 
stantly force you to reach out beyond your 
present ability. They make you grow as a 
photographer. 

You are a class of one 

tlach assignment you send to the School is 
carefully analyzed by one of your instructors, 
a practicing professional supervised by the 
schoors distinguished faculty. On transparent 



"overlays" your instructor sketches detailed 
suggestions for improving your artistic con- 
cepts, composition, lighting, camera viewpoint, 
etc. Then he writes vou a long personal letter 
containing further detailed guidance and ad- 
vice. He may spend as much as two hours on 
each one of your assignments. All of his sug- 
gestions are directed to your individual needs 
and goals in photography. In short, you are 
treated as a class of one. 

This method of instruction was pioneered 
with great su<Te*s by the Famous Artists 
Schools anfl Famous Writers School, parent 
organizations of the new photography school. 
During the past fifteen years, these schools 
have trained thousands of men and women all 
over the L'.S. and in 56 foreign countries for 
successful careers in art and writing. 

Course praised by ex|KTls — 
tested by professionals, amateurs 

The new Famous Photographers Course has 
already won wide acclaim from editors, art 
directors, photography buyers. 

Ted Patrick, editor of f/o^V/aysays: 'There 
just aren't enough photographers who meet 
our standards. We look for them; we would 
welcome them; we would give ihem every 
chance. But, with rare exceptions, they are 
not to be found. That's why we greet with 
such enthusiasm the launching of the Fa- 
mous Photographers School. Your students 
will ha%'e our careful attention." 

Several months ago, a panel of professionals, 
"semi-pros" and serious amateurs tested a 
single early lesson of the new course and re- 
ported marked improvement. "I didn't realize 
there was so much I could learn about por- 



trait photography." wrote camera repairman 
Chester Bruszewski of Delano. Calif. "After 
ten years of frustration," wrote airplane pilot 
D. W. Colburn, "at last, 1 see ho|>e of success 
in photographv." 

Photography offers real satisfaction and 
substantial rewards to the skilled full-time 
or part-time photographer. Nearly 15 million 
photographs are bought in a year. It is esti- 
mated that local photographers alone earn 
more than -WX) million dollars each year. 

Send for -IB-page book about rourse 

If you are interested in sharing in these re^ 
wards and challenges— the School will be glaii 
to mail you a copy of the 4K-page booklet de 
scribing its new course. The booklet is illus 
tratcd with handsome color and btack-and 
white photographs by the ten famous pho 
tographers. To receive the booklet without 
cost or obligation, merely mail the coupon 
provided below. 



I 



Famous Photographers School 
Studio 61-, Westport, Conn. 

Plfaai* send ni<>, wilhniil oliligalion, 

the48-pagc brochure describing your 
new course. 



Mr. 
Mre. 
Mlh 



(Please print] 



.. Age .. 



CXxf... 



..Zone... 



Giunty State 

The School is accrediled by lh« Accrediling Com- 
miaaion uf the National Home Study Council. 
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Movies by Inflight Motion Pictures. Inc. 
are shown on most TWA transatlantic flights. 



The adventure is 
EUROPE... 
the way is TWA! 

Ma/7 coupon for TWA 's vacation 
planning ideas, tfien tal<e an 
exciting low -cost tour 

When you're there, you ll know. A Paris boulevard 
sighs with misty enchantment. History whispers 
among the columns of a Greek temple. You can 
almost see the sentinels on the crusty ramparts 
of an ageless Rhine castle. All Europe bursts with 
excitement bigger than life, You'll never forget it 

Our 24-page booklet, "Planning Your Adventure in 
Europe," tells how to make the most of nine countries 
abroad. You'll get tips on packing, passports, 
customs and more. And about low-cost TWA 
tours — including a plan to explore Europe by car. 

Mail coupon for a free copy. Read it. Then call 
TWA or your travel agent, and the dream is real. 

P. S. Starting April 1st, you can fly TWA to Europe 
at the lowest jet fares in airline history. A New York- 
London round trip, for example, is just $300 with 
TWA's new 21-day Economy Excursion fares. 
Ask TWA or your travel agent about effective time 
periods for these extra-low farest 

FREE! MAIL COUPON FOR FOLDERS ON 
5 GREAT NEW EUROPE TOUR PLANS f 

Popular European Adventures. From just $272.* England, Holland, 
Belgium. Germany. Austria. Switzerland. Italy and France. 

Grand European Adventures. First Class escorted tours from $369.* 
England. Holland, Belgium, Austria. Switzerland, Italy, France. Spain. 

U - Drive Europe Adventures. Fly to Europe, hop in a fine car. explore 
the Continent. From $369* including driving kit, touring data. 

Europe and Near East Adventures. From $172.* Leave any day. Spain, 
Portugal. Italy. France, Switzerland. Austria, Benelux and Great Britain. 

Mediterranean Air/ Sea Adventures. From $170.* Sunny, scenic cruises 
to the islands of Rhodes. Crete, Delos, Mykonos and many others. 
X'Land portion only, each of two persons traveling together. Air fare additional, 
fSubject to government approval. 




TRANS WORLD AIRLINES Grand C°entra°Statio^^^^ 
OSend free booklet: "Planning Your Adventure In Europe" 
Also send the following free tour folders: 

□ Popular European Adventures □ Europe and Near East Adventures 

□ Grand European Adventures Q Mediterranean Air/Sea Adventures 

□ U-Drive Europe Adventures 
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ANNOUNCING THE COMET CYCLONE . . . WITH A HERITAGE 100,000 MILES LONG! 



CAPTURES THE SPIRIT OF DAYTONA. Racy, sporty, elegant. That's Cyclone, a just-out model inspired by Comet's incred-i 
ibie Durability Run at Daytona, where 4 specially equipped Comets each clocked 100,000 miles averaging over 105 mphi in 
every Cyclone: new Super 289 cu. in. V-8, tach, bucket seats, chrome engine r^jTl IV /I C T 

fittings, competition-type wheel covers. (The vinyl covered roof is optional.) UrU ^^^^ IVI t I a mercury product 



I V I I A MERCURY PRODUCT 

WORLD'S 100.000-MILE DURABILITY CHAMPION 



tINCOLN MERCURY DIVISION 



MOTOR COMPANY 



SPECIAL REPORT 

Touring star does everything by the book 

A Well-planned 
Cra\A/ford 



by RICHARD 
OULAHAN 

The airplane could not take off be- 
cause of the blizzard but, although 
it meant wholesale revision of her 
plans, the lady was undismayed. She 
went to Philadelphia's 30th Street sta- 
tion and caught the afternoon train 
to Boston instead, so as not to miss 
her next day's appointments there. 
Aboard the Senator and ensconced in 
Drawing <oom A, Car S-720, she 
cncounteret! more frustrations. First 
the lights went out, then the heat. 
Finally, the steward reported that the 
diner was down to its very last cheese 
sandwich. 

Undaunted, the lady grandly called 
for candles and a couple of hampers 
from her mountain of luggiige. From 
the hampers she produced an elegant 
picnic of roast chicken, hard-boiled 
eggs, salad (with her own home- 
made dressing), pickles and lOO-proof 
vodka. Afterward, snuggled in her 
minks, Joan Crawford — still unmis- 
takably the movie queen — explained 
the seemingly miraculous process by 
which the picnic had materialized. 

"It's all in the organization," she 
said. "If you have an organized mind 
you can do anything." 

Miss Crawford was in the midst of 
a fast-paced tour plugging — primari- 
ly — a very bad movie about an ax- 
murderess called Strait-Jacket, of 
which she is the star and part owner, 
but she was also promoting Pepsi- 
Cola, of which corporation she is a 
member of the board. So well organ- 
ized was she that the idea of disrupt- 
ing the tour for something as trivial 
us a blizzard was out of the question. 
Quite apart from the show-must-go- 
on tradition, a master plan was in 
operation. 

Boston was her next scheduled 
stcfp. Everything that would happen 
to her there was already precisely 
plotted, down to the specific kind of 
candy she would find in a bowl in her 
hotel suite. Weeks before, a nine- 
page, closely typed set of instructions 
had gone out from the New York 
headquarters of Columbia Pictures, 
distributors of Strait-Jacket, to the 
film company's representatives in 
each of the cities on Joan's tour. The 



instructions cover not only Joan her- 
self but her considerable entourage 
as well: Anna ("Mamacita") Brinkc. 
her personal maid; public relations 
man Bob Kelly; the two pilots of 
the Pepsi-Cola executive plane, in 
which she ordinarily travels from city 
to city; a girl photographer; and 28 
pieces of luggage, including the pic- 
nic hampers, a supply of liquor, two 
knitting bags and an ax with a three- 
foot haft, which all of the photogra- 
phers en route found irresistible as 
a prop. 

The instructions leave very little 
to chance and even less to the local 
man's imagination. An early section 
tells him what to do about "Accom- 
modations": 

The folloving hotel accommodations 
are to he prepared. The lop suite (in- 
chiding three bedrooms) in the hotels 
indicated. This should be the best suite 
available, A single room for Mr. Kelly is 
to be reserved nearby on the .same floor. 
note: The three-bedroom suite is for 
Miss Crawford and Miss Brinke. The 
single is not to be part of the suite, it 
is not one of the three bedrooms in the 
suite but is to be nearby. 
note: a special press conference room 
or suite should be promoted from the 
hotel. Press conferences described be- 
low are not to be held in the Crawford 
suite. Press suite to be the size of a nor- 
mal hotel luncheon room. 
note: The two pilots of the Pepsi- 
Cola plane will have to have a single 
room each in the hotel. . . . 

Despite what the local man may 
think privately, the third room is a 
necessity and not just an odd extrav- 
agance. It holds the Crawford ward- 
robe. On the road Miss Crawford, the 
perennial clotheshorse. changes cos- 
tumes six to 10 times a day. 

"This is the workroom. " she ex- 
plained to a visitor, opening the door 
of the third bedroom. On the twin 
beds lay neat stacks of matching 
shoes, gloves, costume jewelry and 
purses. A closet bulged with a dozen 
fur coats and wraps: towers of hat 
boxes teetered in the corners of the 
room. Other closets were brimming 
with racks of evening gowns, street 
clothes and in-between dresses. In a 
corner Mamacita Brinke was busy at 
the ironing board. 

More is involved on a Crawford 
tour than just arrangements for her 



outsized wardrobe. The instructions 
also deal with "Special Preparations 
at Hotel": 

The following special arrangements 
are required at each hotel. Use this 
check list very carefully: there may 
he no deviations. 

a) A uniformed security officer is to 
be assigned to the door of the hotel 
.suite 24 hours a day. Yttu are not to 
use a city policeman and you are not 
use the hotel detective. This .security 
officer should he hired from Pinkerton 
or some similar organization. . . . 

b) The following items are to be 
in the suite prior to Joan Crawford's 
arrival: 

i) Cracked ice in buckets — sei'- 
eral buckets 

ii) Lunch and dinner menus 

Hi) Pen and pencils and pads of 
paper 

iv) Professional-size hair dryer 

v) Steam iron and board 

vi) One carton of Alpine cigarets 

vii) One bowl of peppermint Life 
Savers 

viii) Red and yellow roses 

/.»•) Case of Pepsi-Co/u, ginger 
ale, soda 

c) There is to be a maid on hand in 
the suite when Mi.ss Crawford arrives 
at the hotel. She is to stand by until 
Miss Crawford dismisses her. 

d) The following liquor is lo be in the 
suite when Miss Crawford arrives : 

i) Two fifths of lOO-proof Smirn- 
off vodka. Note: this is not 80 
proof and it is only Smirnoff' 

ii) One fifth Old Forester bour- 
bon 

Hi) One fifth Chivas Regal 
Scotch 

iv) One fifth Beefeater gin 

v) Two bottles Moet & Chandon 
champagne { Type: Dom Peri- 
gnon) . . . 

Lest the local man get the idea that 
money is no object, the instructions 
contain the following sequence; 

The detailed instructions . . . are 
to tell you how far you may go. They 
are very explicit for the precise pur- 
pose that we do not want money over 
and above that required for the de- 
tails included here to be spent. 

NO CASH ADVANCES ARE AUTHORIZED 
WITHOUT PRIOR APPROVAL. 

NO "PAID-OUTS" EXCEPT AS INDI- 
CATED ABOVE ARE AUTHORIZED. NOTE: 
IN MOST CITIES IT WILL BE POSSIBLE 
TO "WORK A deal" EOR HOTEL AC- 



Sitting at a coffee table In her 
hotel suite, just as the master tour 
plan requires. Miss Crawford 
talks to reporters in Boston. 



COMMODATIONS required, it WILL BE 
TO YOUR CREDIT IF YOU CAn! 

important: watch the costs of 

THIS tour, neither MISS CRAWFORD 
NOR THIS OFUCE WILL APPRECIATE 
YOUR THROWING MONEY AWAY. YOU 
ARE ACCOUNTABLE FOR EVERY CENT 
YOU SPEND — WATCH IT — AND SUB- 
STANTIATE it! 

Joan rarely leaves her hotel when 
she is on tour, and she does much of 
her work in her own suite. There she 
receives distinguished visitors, spe- 
cially selected reporters and local bot- 
tlers. Maximum press contact and 
publicity must be achieved in the min- 
imum time. This is foreseen in the 
section headed "Miss Crawford's 
Schedule": 

There is a specific way of handling 
Miss Crawford's schedide in each mar- 
ket. The following detailed outline will 
provide you with all of the information 
you require to execute this .schedule to 
the complete satisfaction of everyone. 
Any propo.sed deviation from this roti- 
line must be cleared with [Columbia 
Pictures' GHQ] /irst. Assuou' nothing, 
take nothing for granted. 

a) Miss Crawford will not go to any 
radio, television studios or iwwspa- 
per offices. Don't suggest it, don't re- 
qtiest it. 

h) Plan a print media [e.g., new.spa- 
pers and magazines] press conference 
for 10 a,m. Miss Crawford will sit on 



CONTINUED n 




Want to know what all llic shouting's about? Have some fresh frozen 
Florida orange juice (otherwise known as 0. J.) sometime besides breakfast. 
Like with popcorn or pretzels, when you're rooting for your favorite team on 
TV. Or witli a friendly hand of pinochle when neighbors drop in. There's 
something about 0. J.'s fresh true-juice flavor that makes the most of good 
things and good times. (Us natural vitamin C makes for good health, too!) So 
don't wait until morning to have a glass. Why not relax with a tumblerful 
while you finish this magazine? .I\ist make sure it's genuine orange juice 
and not some weak, watery iraposter. 
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Nothing else takes the place of orange Juice 
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a couch in front of a coffee table with 
chairs arranged in a half-moon around 
the couch and lahle. 

c) Arrange radio interviews for 10:30 
or 1 1 :00, depending on the number of 
reporters at the press conference. These 
radio interviews are to be set in the 
same suite inol \Iis\ Crawford's). .Ar- 
range for a nuinher of card tables with 
two chairs each for various places in 
the suite, and Miss Crawford will go 
from one to the other for exclusive 
radio interviews. 

d) Television should he arranged for 
the same suite. They can he .'>et up for 
1 1 :00 a.m. depending on the number of 
radio shows. Television lights and cam- 
eras can he set up back at the couch 
while Miss Crawford is doing her radio 
interviews from card table to card table. 

e) EXCLUSiVEs: When it is absolute- 
ly necessary, and when the person in- 
volved is of truly top stature. Miss 
Crawford will give an exclusive. . . . 
It is e.vtremely important that .vou ar- 
range events at the hotel exactly as 
outlined above. . . . 

In a suite at the Ritz-C"arlton Hotel 
in Boston, the radio reporters were 
assembled at card tables in one room, 
the newspaper reporters around a cof- 
fee table in the next, and the TV re- 
porters and technicians with their 
lights and cameras in the third room 
— exactly as outlined in the instruc- 
tions. Joan walked briskly from in- 
terview to interview, pausing only to 
check her lipstick and eyelashes be- 
tween each session, answering ques- 
tions sweetly or, rarely, with a flash 
of flint and steel ("I resent that. 
Pepsi is wonderful at 8 in the morn- 
ing. 1 drink it for breakfast"), closing 
each interview with stop-watch pre- 
cision ("Thank you so much," or 
"God love you"). 

Later, there was the exclusive in- 
terview, spjccified in Paragraph E. 
with Marjory Adams, a lady described 
as "the Lolly Parsons of Boston." (Q: 
"You're not engaged?" A: "No. 1 
have many men friends." O- "No- 
body special?" A: "No.") 

When it was all over, Joan had 
raced through nine newspaper in- 
terviews, seven radio tapes, two TV 
tapes, one newsreel. She had auto- 
graphed 76 pictures and copies of 
her autobiography, and had posed 
for scores of pictures, including a 
group shot with a delegation of sol- 
diers and Wacs from Fort Devens — 
all in a matter of three hours and 
nine minutes. 

"What you saw today should have 
been done in one and a half hours." 
Joan said over a vodka-and-rocks aft- 
er everyone had left. 

If the whole thing seemed trivial, 
Joan's precision handling of the press 
has paid off handsomely for the mov- 
ie. The exclusive interview yielded 
next day a column and a half of 
gushing publicity and a review of 
Strait-Jacket that was mild and mod- 
crate in contrast to what critics have 
said about it in other cities where it 
has been panned. Part-owner Craw- 
ford noted with gratification Varie- 
0"*s report that in Boston, Strait-Jack- 
el grossed a "hotsy 520,000" in its 
first week. 

Sometimes marching orders are not 
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adhered to and the Crawford schcd 
ule really slips. In Pittsburgh, plans 
went awry and Joan waded through a 
frantic marathon of exclusive inter- 
views from 9 a.m. until 8 p.m. Bull 
n»xt day she could arrive in Indian- 
apolis confident that her reception, at; 
least, would be up to standard. There 
is. after all, a set of instructions head- 
ed "Ground Transportation": 

Miss Crawford will be met in an air- 
conditioned, chauffeur-driven, iwwly 
cleaned Cadillac limousine. Instruct 
your chauffeurs that they are not to 
smoke and that they may not al any 
time drive in excess of 40 miles an 
hour with Miss Crawford in the car. 

Miss Crawford will he tarrying a 
minimum of 15 pieces tif luggage. A long 
with the liimtusine you will meet Miss 
Crawford's plane with a closed van 
for the luggage. Have with you a lug- 
gage handler who can acaunpany the 
van back to the hotel. It wilt be his task 
to take an inventory of the luggage as 
it comes off the plane and into the van, 
and as it is being brought into Mi.ss 
Crawford's suite. There will be a few 
small items which will go with Miss 
Crawford in the limousine. Mr. Kelly 
will supervise this particular part o/ 
the operation. Luggage truck to follow 
limousine and remain within sight of 
limousine. 

Every precaution .should be taken to 
assure that none of the luggage is mis- 
placed. Fifteen pieces is the estimated 
minimum. There may be considerably 
more [there was — twice the estimated 
amount] and it will he possible for con- 
fusion to result. Anticipate this prob- 
lem and be absolutely certain that a 
careful inventory of all luggage is main- 
tained at all times during the arrival 
and departure. 

So far as is known, no item of 
Crawford luggage has ever been n1l^■ 
placed. The marvelously detailed n,\\- 
el specifications work superbly well 
overall. But they cannot foresee i n n- 
thing. They did not, for instance, pre- 
vent Miss Crawford from lookmg out 
of her window in Philadelphia's Belle- 
vue Stratford Hotel for the first time 
and discovering that the view 
dominated by a giant Coca-Cola muii 
She drew the curtains. Nor did ihi.> 
anticipate that Italy's President .Segni 
would be due in Philadelphia at the 
.same time as she. Joan took the sec- 
ond-best suite in the hotel. Nor did 
the planning allow for the bliz/ard 
that forced the entourage to picnic 
on the train. But of course the ham- 
pers could be considered as emergen- 
cy kits for even that eventuality. 

Fittingly enough, perhaps the finest 
passages of the instructions arc re- 
served for Miss Crawford's clangor- 
ous coda, in which the fiscal fist of 
steel flashes from beneath the mink 
wrap: 

Miss Crawford is a star in every 
sense of the word; and everyone k nows 
she is a star. As a partner in this 
film. Miss Crawford will not appre- 
ciate your throwing away money on 
empty gestures. YOU do not have 

TO MAKE EMPTY GESTURES TO I'ROVE 
TO MISS CRAWFORD OR ANYONE ELSE 
THAT SHE IS A STAR OF THE FIRST 
MAGNITUDE, 




Only the G-E big-capacity washer has Mini-Basket for^handwashabies' 



Model WA'1250Y 



This is a washer for nil your washables. Large wash-basket gets big 12-lb. 
family loads truly clean. And MINI-BASKET" takes care of lacy slips, blouses, 
sweaters, all the "handwashables" you never dared machine-wash before. 

MINI-BASKET fits neatly onto the Activator* inside the washer. It is part of 
the MINI-WASH* system, which has separate speeds and controls. Gentle 



washing action for delicate things, normal action for little leftover loads of 
regular laundry. And it uses about one-fourt h the water the big basket does. 

General Electric's Filter-Flo" System makes everything come out fresh and 
clean. In both baskets, lint-fuzz is trapped in the filter, not on your clothes. 
See this remarkable washer now at your General Electric dealer's. 




Don't touch this dirty oven. 



Just set dials, latch the door. 



It cleans itself electrically. 



It's General Electric's exclusive P-7, the oven that cleans itself electrically. 
These three pictures show how the master oven of the new Americana* range 
does all your dirty work by itself. You don't use any cleanser. No liquids, no 



pastes, no fumes. Just set dials, latch door. Crusted-on pie juices, cheese 
spillings, roast drippings— all disappear. Even in ridges and between coils, 
your P-7 oven turns out new-clean, every time. Model shown J-796 
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NOW CHEVROLETS CAN DO 
MORE HEAVYWEIGHT JOBS 

New models and heavier duty options give more 
operators ail the capacity they need at minimum cost 



Remember when Chevrolet made mostly 
lighter trucks? 

Now look at the size of some of them. 

Not the world's biggest, no. But big 
enough to handle a lot of work that 
used to force you into more expensive 
trucks than you needed. Moi-e expensive 
to buy. More expensive to operate. 

In recent years Chevrolet has added 
many new types of heavier duty models 
to the line and a number of significant 
big-payload extra-cost options. For 
example: 




34,000-LB. AXLES 

You can equip Chevrolet tandem axle 
models now (either gas or diesel) with 
the highly regarded 34,000-lb. Hendrick- 
son bogie and Eaton axles, geared to 
your choice of engine. Its inter-axle 
differential with electric lock-out con- 
trol gives you extra bite on soft ground, 
but allows easy running on hard. Single- 
axle Chevrolets are available with new 
23,000-lb. rear axle— both single- and 
2-speed versions. 




11,000-LB. FRONT AXLES 

And up front you can have big 9,000-lb. 
or 11,000-lb. I-beam axles— power steer- 
ing included with the bigger axle. Front 
and rear variable-rate springs match 
axle capacities. 




ROADRANGER TRANSMISSIONS 

The Chevrolet line of transmissions has 
been extended to include extra-heavy 
5-speed Spicer gearboxes and the multi- 
speed Fuller Road Rangers. Long haul 
operators should be glad to know this. 

AUXILIARY TRANSMISSIONS 

For very tough off-road work, tandem 
users can get 3- or 4-speed auxiliary 
transmissions to give you the extra 
pulling power needed, for example, to 
come up out of loading pits without 
straining. 






409 V8 GAS 



V6 DIESEL 



Top sizes of Chevrolet truck engines 
are the 409-cu.-in. V8 gasoline and the 
modern 2-cycle Chevy-GM 6V-53 Diesel. 
Both of these engines have proved their 
ability, on and off the road, to handle 
almost any heavy-duty work. 

POWER STEERING 

Power steering takes a lot of the sweat 
out of handling a big truck and adds im- 
measurably to operating safety. You can 
have it on any Chevrolet heavyweight. 

FULL-AIR BRAKES 

Chevrolet factory- 
installs full-air brake 
systems, trailer brake 
connections, and 
offers compressors 
with capacities up to 
12 cubic feet. 
These are some of the things Chevrolet 
has done recently to let you handle 
more heavyweight work witliout having 
to over-buy equipment. For complete 
information, call your Chevrolet dealer. 
. . . Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit, Michigan. 

QUALITY TRUCKS COST LESS! 




Telephone your Chevrolet dealer about any type of truck 
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This is what a moisturized 
make-up docs for you: 
It gives you a softness. . . 
a new, dewv beauty. 




Nothing about hi-fi 
says "made-up" 
Everything says 
"you're beautiful" 

With ihc touch of your fingertips, Hi-Fi 
fluid make-up glides on your face so deli- 
cately that it never looks applied. Yet it 
covers completely with a rich, sheer love- 
liness. Suddenly, your face looks natural... 
.soft. . .dewy. The iu.xuriou.s formula of Hi-Fi 
includes moisturizers and beauty oils for 
complexion .softness. It never streaks or 
changes color. There are nine perfectly 
natural comple.xion shades. 




Hl-n FLUID MAKE-UP 
by MAX FACTOR 

the authority in the exciting uvrld of beauty 




Relaxaiiony Nassaii-styley has many moods. Above: native fire-dancing. 



PHOTO or CADROLl. SECHCAt It 



You can kind of let your hair down in the Bahamas 



Why settle for the same old vacation this summer 
when you can hoHday in style in carefree Nassau? 

Our sea-conditioned islands are just as delightfully 
balmy in summer as in winter. Only dilTcrence is, 
rates in our smart hotels and informal guest houses 
drop about one third, starting April 15. 

Among your souvenirs will lie years full of mem- 
ories. Of courtly, old-world charm. Of endless 
beaches the texture of sifted flour. Of cotton- 
tufted skies and crystal seas. Of sight-seeing ancient 
byways. Of boating, fishing, golfing and skin-diving. 

Old Nassau Town is a lively, frolicsome city where 



nighttime's gayety frequently lasts till dawn. Begin 
it with cocktails on the terrace of your hotel and end 
it "over the hill," dancing to the goombay beat in a 
native club. Exhausting maybe, but unforgettable. 

The Bahamas are so close. Just 21 2 hours away by 
air from New York, just minutes from Florida. 

Cruise liners suil il from New York in 2} x days, 
from Miami overnight. Let yourself go for a change! 
See your Travel Agent. And mail the coupon. 

P.S. Visiting the New York World's Fair? It's easy 
to go on down to Nassau right from New York. No 
passport, no red tape. 



IV SEA; Fisn Niw Yark-7-day cruises (2 davs and a night in Nassau). Th« M.S. Iljlia sails Saturdays at 4 P.M. throustt April 18 (rom {175. Tlie S.S. Homeric sails 
Saturdays at 4 P.M. starting April 25 from $175. Horn* Unas. 42 Broadway. New Yori( 4.*Fism Mimi -3-day, all-expense cruises (2 days and a nietit in Nassau). 
Tlie S.S. Bahama Star sails each Monday and Friday at 5 P.M. Irom $54. Eastern Steamship Corp.. Miami I. 

IT All: Oiiect. daily ni|Kts licm New Vorli (2'^ hours): Miami (as little as 30 minutes) and other phncipil Floiida clliis. Direct seivlce liom Toionio ind Montinl. 



ff AND THE 

BAHAMAS DEVELOPMENT BOARD 

1701 First National Bank Building FE 

Miami 33, Florida 

Pitas* sand fr*« vacation literature to: 



Nam* 
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Gty Zont Stat« 
My t«l«phont number is 
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Is sprite just another mixer? 
Or will its subtle, natural tartness do something 
entirely new for long drinks? 



Think of a good, long, ice-cold whiskey 
and soda. Now think of the same thing with 
just a touch of dry, natural tartness 
and that's whiskey and Sprite. Doesn't that 
sound like a refreshing change from the 
usual mn of heavily-flavored mixere? Doesn't 
that sound like something you 
might enjoy? O.K., so try adding Sprite to 
a jigger of whiskey (or gin or vodka) , some 
ice and the juice of half a lemon. Taste 
the whiskey? Taste the tartness? 
And doesn't it make a really nice diink? 




We'd like to clear up 
some misconceptions 
we may have been guilty 
of fostering. 



A number of people have asked us how we get away with advertis- 
ing Volvo as America's biggest selling imported compact car when 
everybody krwws that Volkswagen is America's biggest selling 
imp>orted compact car. 




The answer is simple. Volkswagen is not a compact. It's an 
economy car. VW is built small to carry you from here to there at 
the least possible cost. Volvo is built family-size to carry you from 
here to there at the least possible cost. 

VW does its job so well it gives you over 25 miles to a gallon. 
Volvo does its job so well it also gives you over 25 miles to a gallon. 
VW is built so well that used ones sell for nearly as much as new 
ones. Volvo is built so well you have trouble finding a used one. So 
much for misconception number one. 

Misconception number two is price. Far too many people (for 
our comfort) think a Volvo costs quite a bit more than a Corvair, 
Falcon or Valiant compact. Valiant, the lowest priced of the three, 
lists at $ 1 9 1 0. for example. The lowest priced Volvo lists at $2330* . 

But unless you add a four-speed synchromesh transmission, 
bucket seats, safety belts, padded dash and padded sun visors, dual 




carburetors, whitewalls, undercoating and a few other things to a 
Valiant it won't have what a Volvo's got. 

And when you do add those things you won't get a Valiant for 
any $1910. It'll be right along with Volvo in price. The only thing 
is, it won't be right along with Volvo in performance. But then, 
neither is the Falcon or Corvair. A Volvo will out-accelerate all 
three of these cars in every speed range. 

Which brings us to misconception number three: A high-per- 
formance engine needs a lot of care. We'll let Sports Car Graphic, 
authoritative automotive magazine answer that one, "Project 
Volvo came off the dynamometer at the Autolite Test Facility after 
one of the most severe tests we have ever put a Project engine 
through. Perhaps the foremost bit of education we acquired was 
learning that the Volvo B- 1 8 engine is one of the most, if not THE 
most, reliable, rugged and unbreakable car engines being built 
today." 

And now a word about the Volvo 1 800 S. Wc don't think there 
are any misconceptions about the 1800S because it's pretty much 
in a class by itself. As Road & Track, another authoritative auto- 
motive magazine puts it, "The 1 800 S is a very civilized touring car 
for people who want to travel rapidly in .style, a Gran Turismo car 
of the type much in the news these days— but at a price that many 





VALIANT 



VOLVO 122 S 



people who cannot afford a Ferrari or Aston Martin will be able 
to pay." You pay over $ 1 0,000 for a Ferrari or an Aston Martin. 
You pay $3995* for a Volvo 1800S. Can you see $6,005 worth 
of difference? (Neither will anyone else.) 

Your Volvo dealer will be happy to have you take one of his 
cars out for a drive on your own. 

And we promise right here and now that the next / — 
Volvo advertisement is going to be shorter. All we ^ ^ V 
plan to talk about is how Volvos are driven an aver- (VOI^"^OJ 
age of 1 1 years in Sweden before they're traded in. 



•MANUFACIUREB S SUGGESTED RETAJL TRICE EAST COAST POE. OVERSEAS DELIVERY AVAILABLE. SEE THE YELLOW PAOCS fOR THE DEALER NEAREST YOU. 
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In our view, it couldn't have happened to a nicer bourbon. 

We were minding our business (which was none too big at the time), 
when suddenly a lot of people started asking for Antique Bourbon. 

The only reason we can think of is that they must have tasted it. 
And liked its full flavor. 

Older folks tell us we've recaptured the character of dae great pre- 
Prohibition bourbons. 



If we have, it's no accident. Wfe have a very old-fashioned attitude 

We go right out to the comcribs to select the ears we prefer. ( Not 
too moist, mind you.) 

We heat our sour mash gendy. Never over 212 degrees. So there's 
no danger of harshness. 

We could turn out whiskey faster, if we took less trouble. 

But we're sure you wouldn't want us to, once you've tasted it. 



KH>rTUCKr STRAIGHT BOURIJON WHISki ^ . M PROOF • 6 YEAA5 OLD • PRANKPOftT DISTILUNG CO . LOUISVn.LE. KEJ^TUCKY 
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Track Events 

THE SPRINTS. In ihe 100 meter?;, the 
man to watch is Florida A&M*s Bf>h 
Hayes. Although Hayes runs like a 
muscular halfback (which he is) and 
is the world's slowest dishwasher (ac- 
cording to his mother), he is probably 
without peer as a sprinter. In the 200 
meters, Arizona Slate's Henry Can has 
the graceful habit of moving out ahead 
of the competition like a clipper ship 
sailing before the wind. Japanese cin- 
ders shouldn't cramp his classic style 
any more than the cinders at Tcmpc. 
Ariz., where he ran the 200 in 20.3 sec- 
onds to set the world's record. One of 
the toughe^^t events in track is the 400 
meters. Its top American practitioners 
ai^ Adolph Plummer, a New Mexico 
University graduate who packs 185 
pounds on a 6-foot, 4-inch frame, and 
U/is Williams of Arizona Slate, the 
Mr. Magoo of track, who is so near- 
sighted that he must be last on a re- 
lay team or run the risk of misplacing 
the baton. 

THE MIDDLE DISTANCES. At 80U 

meters put aside national pride when 
you make up your form sheet: the two 
best runners on display here will be 
from other countries. One. BUI Crorft- 
ers, is a Canadian pharmacist. The oth- 
er. Nttel Carroll, is an Irishman at Vit- 
lanova. But don't underrate such men 
as Jim Dupree, A.A.U. champion in 
1961, Morgan Grotli and Norm Hoff- 
man of Oregon State, and Steve Haas 
of Occidental College. In the metric 
mile (1,500 meters), which the U.S. 
has not won since 1908, a rising young 
bank executive named Cary Weisiger 
is considered by his colleagues as the 
miler most likely to succeed. Also very 
much in the running arc Oyrol Burle- 
son, the A.A.U. champ, and Chicago 
Loyola's Tom O'Hara, a lanky red- 
head who looks as though he might 
come unglued when he runs. 

THE LONG DISTANCES. Despite a 
lot of effort the U.S. is still a couple of 
giant steps behind European standards. 
Jim Beatty of Raleigh, N.C.. a dapper 
little distance man with a track suit 
full of courage, should be our best at 
5.000 meters. But don't overlook yic 
Zwolak of Villanova and Gerry Liml- 
gren, a 17-ycar-old newcomer to this 
older man's sport. Like the metric mile, 
the marathon (26 miles. 385 yards) has 
been a disaster area since 1908. Our 
two best prospects arc Biuhiy Edelen 
and Pete McArdle. Edelen has won 
major races while teaching in England. 
McArdlc— an Irishman by birth and 
an American by choice — is a 34-year- 
old New York bus mechanic. 

THE HURDLES. If Americans have 
found long distances distasterul in the 
past, they have usually made amends 




The fibet'-glass pole makes 
astronauts of athletes 




Olympic hopefuls and where to 
see them; festivals, art shows 



With the Olympic Winter Games over, now is the time for 
fans as well as athletes to start warming up for October's 
Olympic showdown in Tokyo. In 1956 at Melbourne the 
U.S. made one of its best showings — and four years later, at 
Rome, one of its worst. All over America athletes arc out to 
erase the humiliation — and are shooting for the Olympic 
trials in New York next July and Los Angeles in Septem- 
ber. To help you get acquainted with those in the running, 
the Guide scans the roster of stars and lists the upcoming 
track and lield meets where thev can be seen in action. 



by devouring the hurdles like hot cikcs. 
Hayes Jones of Detroit, third in Rome 
at 1 10 meters, and Re.x Cawley of Los 
Angeles, who failed to make the team, 
are the best of our hurdlers. 

In the steeplechase, a kind of long- 
winded <3,000 meters) hurdles race with 
a water jump added, keep an eye on 
a high school Latin teacher named Pot 
Traynor and Jeff' Fishback, the Pan 
American champ. 

Field Events 

JUMPING. Always the most spectacu- 
lar of the field events, the pole vault 
has been downright grotesque since the 
introduction of the fiber-glass swizzle 
slick. So far, the top (but often erratic) 
U.S. vaulier has been John Pennel, first 
17-foot jumper and handsomest of field 
competitors. Among other fine vault- 
crs. pay heed to Ron Xforrin of Lx>s An- 
geles and German-born John Uehes of 
La Salle College. 

In the broad jump a Tennessee State 
graduate biochemistry student named 
Ralph Boston, who won a gold medal 
in Rome, should lead the U.S. Top 
Americans in a high-jump field that 
will face stratospheric competition in 
Tokyo probably will be John Thotnas 
of Boston. Pcinl Sruher of t'le Univer- 
sity of Oregon and Gene Johnson of 
Berkeley. Calif. A large hop, a giant 
step and a broad jump make up what 
is just about the most technically diffi- 
cult of the field events— the triple jump. 
Kent Floerke, national A.A.U. champ, 
and Bill Sharpe, a Philadelphia police- 
man, are our best jumpers. 

THROWING. Want to win a free trip 
to Tokyo? Take a 16-paund ball of cast 
metal, hold it under your chin for sev- 
eral seconds, and let fly. If it goes over 
60 feet, call the Olympic Committee 
and tell "em you're a whale. Among 
the shot-putting whales the committee 
already knows about are Dai/as Long, 
a 2S0-pound dental student, and Gary 



Giihner. Randy Mafson, Dave Davis 
and yy. Parry O'Brien, a two-time gold 
medal winner. In the discus throw Al 
Oerter, a slope-shouldered Grumman 
Aircraft programmer, will t>e after his 
third gold mcdat. Harold Connolly, 
who is teaching in Finland, won the 
jolting hammer throw at Melbourne 
and is the world's record holder. The 
U.S. has captured the javelin throw 
—track's most beautiful event— only 
once (1952). But we will try. try again, 
and will likely rely on the rainbow loss- 
es of frank Covelli of Arizona Slate 
and Larry Stuart, the A.A.U. champ. 

Schedule off Meets 

INDOOR. Feb. 22, Nai l A.A.U., N.Y.; 
27, N.Y. Knights of Columbus Games: 
.\V-J9, Big tight. Kansas City, Mo.: 
29, Heptagonals, Ithaca. N.Y. and 
Central Collegiates. Kalamazoo. Mich. 

March 6, Chicago Daily .\'ew5 Re- 
lays; 6-7. Big Ten. Columbus, Ohio: 
7. IC4A. N.Y., and Milwaukee Journal 
Games; 14, Cleveland Knights of Co- 
lumbus Games and Atlantic Coast 
Conf.. Chapel Hill, N.C. 

OUTDOOR. March 28, Florida Relays, 
Gainesville; Apr, 4. Texas Relays, Aus- 
tin: /7-/.V, Kansas Relays. Lawrence; 
24-25, Penn Relays at Philadelphia. 
Drake Relays in Des Moines and 
Mount San Antonio Relays in Walnut. 
Calif-: JO May 2, Marine Corps Re- 
lays, Quantico, Va. 

Mayfi~9. West Coast Relays in Fres- 
no, Calif, and Atlantic Coast Conf. in 
College Park, Md.; 15. Coliseum Re- 
lays, Los Angeles; 15-16, Big Eight. 
Stillwater. Okla.; 16, Heptagonals, New 
Haven, Conn.; 22-2S, Big Ten, Evans- 
ton. III.; Western Athletic Conf., Salt 
Lake City, Utah; 23, Big Six. Los An- 
geles; California Relays. Modesto; 
29-JO, IC4A, Villanova, Pa. 

June 5, Compion Relays. Compton, 
Calif.; 5~f), Imer-Servicc, Quamico, 
Va. and N.A.I.A.. Sioux Falls, S.D.; 



6. Central Collegiates, South Bend. 
Ind.; 12-1 J. U.S.T.F.F..Corvallis. Ore. 
and N.C.A.A. College Division. Fres- 
no; 18-20, N.C.A.A.. Eugene, Ore.; 
27-28, National A.A.U., New Bruns- 
wick. N.J. 

July 3^. N.Y. Olympic Trials; 9-11, 
Women's National A.A.U.. Hanford, 
Calif.: 25-26, U.S.A. iv. U.S.S.R., Los 
Angeles Coliseum; Aug. 7-8. Women's 
Olympic Trials. N.Y. : Sept. 12-13, Los 
Angeles Olympic Trials. 

Art 

NEW YORK. Thirty contemporary 
American prints, chosen by the Print 
Council of^ America for a European 
tour under USIA auspices, have their 
only U.S. showing, now through March 
13. at S'ew York City's IBM Gallery. 
Artists include Joseph Albcrs, Leonard 
Baskin. John Paul Jones and Jacob 
Landau. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Intricate and elon- 
gated iron sculptures by David Smith 
are on exhibit at Philadelphia's Insti- 
tute of Contemporary Art at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, now through 
March 17. The show spans Smith's 
'60-'63 output which captures the hu- 
man figure in relaxed motion. Draw- 
ings by the artist are also displayed. 

Festivals 

FLORIDA. Shrimp steams, shrimp rolls, 
the blessing of the shrimp licet, fishing 
contests, fish fries and fishy parades arc 
all part of the week-long Island Shrimp 
Festival that starts Feb. 24 at fort My- 
ers Beach. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Eight hundred 
hounds and 3,0(X) spectators give chase 
in the 3rd annual Washington's Birth- 
day Fox Roundup at Long Beach, Feb. 
21. 22. "Huntsmen" follow the hounds 
in jeeps and cars, then feast at the fin- 
ish on chowder. 
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NEW PRODUCTS... 
NEW VALUES FROM 





BUY THE BIG SIZE OF AMERICA'S LARGEST-SELLING 
VITAMIN-MINERAL PRODUCT... GET 144 TABLETS FREE! 

REXALL SUPER PLENAMINS 



Right now take ndvanlage of impressive 
savings on Rcxall's famous 1 1 vitamin- 
10 mineral formula. You save, as always, 
when you buy the big 365-tabIet bottle 
for your family -and Rcxall gives you a 
big bonus, a second bottle of 144 tablets. 

REXALL SUPER PLENAMINS ALSO 
AVAILABLE IN THESE SIZES 

288-tablet bottle. . .$13.90 
144-tablet bollle. . .$ 7.95 

72-tablet bottle S 4.79 

36-tablet bottle. . . .S 2.59 



One tablet a day provides all the vitamins 
normally needed— plus valuable minerals! 
So buy the big combination now... save 
as never before. A wonderful value ! 

SUPER PLENAMINS FOR CHILDREN 

Specially formulated in tablets for chil- 
dren 6 to 12, and easy-to-lake liquid for 
children I to 6. Contains all the vitamins 
normally needed for nutrition. Choose 
from the following sizes: 16-oz. liquid, 
$5.95; 8-oz. liquid, $3.75; 144 tablets, 
$5.49; 72 tablets, $3.29; 36 tablets, $ 1.79. 




LUill REXALL 
CHEWABLE ASPIRIN 

At last! A full strength. 
5p ."i-gr:!!!! aspirin tablet you 
"jj"'*'' can chew. Has a pleasant 
g A% fruit-likeflavoryou'lllike. 
" ^ Bottle of 100 $1.19 



REXALL 
PAIN RELIEF BALM 

Soothing new balm offers temporary 
relief from minor aches and pains of 
rheumatism, arthriiis. Smooths on so 
easily . . . non-greasy . . . won't stain. 



LUJI REXALL 
MEDICATED INHALANT 

Now lake a breather from 
study nose and other cold 3-oi. 
symptoms. Just udd lo a pan 
of hoi water, your bath, or * O 
use with eleclric vaporizer. 

REXALL SUPER ANAPAC 
THROAT LOZENGES 

Helps soothe, relieve minor 
throat irritations due to colds. 
Contain D-Methorphan — 
calms urge to cough! AA^ 
Viol .1 li t TO^ 



Innalant 



Fight your cold in two 1 2-hour shifts 
REXALL TIMED ACTION COLD CAPSULES 



IcSjiiMtii Acnor 
COLO cysuifs 



Ucpiuln 

24 c<ipiul«> $2** 



Just one Rcxall capsule every 12 hours 
can give you all-night, all-day relief from 
cold miseries. Each capsule contains 
hundreds of liny pellets of medication 
that dissolve at timed intervals to give 
you up to 1 2 hoitrs of blessed relief. 



Helps everywhere a cold hurts! 
REXALL SUPER ANAPAC 

At the first sniffle, 7 powerful ingre- 
dients work fast to give all-over 
relief from cold symptoms. 

N«wt Super Anapac Jr. Chewable Cold Tableti, 24't, 98< 



} 





A15-VOLUME SET OP 

BRITANNICAJR 
6 ENCYCLOPAEDU 



You can win in the Meltamins-Britannica Jr. 



»f a V > ^ *7Sweepstal(es...350 sets to be given away 
C *S!Ayyy j free! Enternow at your Rexall store 

7 iNl-ni/KS ^ 



Meltaminsir. 



^ NOTHING TO BUY, WRITE OR FIGURE 

rOUT! So easy to enter! You can win one of 
the most respected children's encyclopaedias 
in the world ... Britannica Junior... 15 
volumes with 4000 fascinating articles . . . 
10.000 beautiful illustrations! 
BONUS PRIZES of Britannica's 12-volume 
True-lo-Lifc Book sets go to winners who 
qualify. Don't wail... get your entry blank 
with complete rules at your Rcxall Store 
riiiht now! 




REXALL MELTAMINS JR. 

The only chcwablc niulu-viianiin with valu- 
able liver and iron. They taste like candy . . . 
are sugar-free! Enter the Sweepstakes now! 



Sweepsioket ends April 30, 1964 ond is subject to rules os defined 
on the entry blank. Offer void where prohibited by law. 



^ Control all 4 kinds of 
cold miseries! 

REXALL 

CONTROLD 

MEDICATED LIQUID 

Good-tasting liquid 
goes to work fast to 
bring relief from all 
four kinds of cold 
miseries. Keep your 
cold under control. 
6-oz. size $1.69 




Medicated Room Spray I 
REXALL 
VAPURE 

Now! Fiishbuiton re- 
lief from nasal con- 
gestion due lo colds, 
minor bronchial irri- 
tation, nighttime 
coughing. No mess 
...just a wonderful 
medicated mist. 
12-oz. size . . .Sl.t9 



.$119 



REXALL QUALITY PRODUCTS FOR YOUR MEDICINE CHEST 



DAY AND NIGHT COID TABLETS, far iclicf (hal starts in 
minutes and Lists up to 12 llours. 20 tablets. 9t< 

SUPER ANAPAC NASAl SPKAY, tiipk-action formula 
helps clear the discomforts of stulTcd-up nose 9I< 

REXAll CHEWABtE VITAMIN C, with natural Citrus 
Bionavinoids in formula. 125 mg., lUO tablets. . .$4.t5 

■ ISiWA->EX POWDER for fast, prolonged relief of aeid- 
upsct stomach. Pink or White. 5-oz. size 98« 

BISMA-REX MINTS for lakc withyuu relief. 7S's...9S< 



FEVER THERMOMETERS, oral or stub. Guaranteed . . 79e 

REXAll THRU actually penetrates skin to kill muscle 
pain fast. Cooling liquid, warming liniment, 6.oz.. 
S2.98; 2-oz. size. SI.49; grcasclcss Jcl form. 2-oz.. SI.49 



SPECIALS ON KANTLEEK RUBBER PRODUaS 

HOT WATER BOniE. 2-heat, 2 ql.. reg. $4.29. $J.99 

FOUNTAIN SYRINGE, 2-<|l., reg. $4.59 S3.19 

COMBINATION SYRINGE. 2-ql.. reg. S5.69. S1.99 



YOUR MONEY 
BUYS MORE 
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IN A REAl 
DRUG STORE 



PRODUCTS WITH THE 
RCXALL IRANO AM 
SOLD ONir IN 

taxAiL Stouts. 

ASK FOR THfM IN 
THf STORE WITH 
THIS SION. 



VOUR 




Thit idvMtneinenl is ptu«n1«il en bihaH of mote tlun 10,000 indncndtftl plurrnxitU wtw rtconinicntf and 
lutuii iXBdixts tMiimi Ih* brind of Iht Rdill D(ut ComtMny. Thtii tuuHtMl ittaif pikm aic itifawt (o 
Fcdoil EKise III md other Uin as appliuble Right reserved to limil guanliltes. subjKl to comtiliince with 
applicible \tm Rtitll Drut Compmy, Lot Angois, CiUtotnia. 900M 



NOW... AS FOR 61 YEARS... THE REXALL BRAND IS GUARANTEED TO SATISFY OR YOUR MONEY BACK 




Fashions created for Hor\da by C. Capriotti 



You meet the nicest people on a Honda 



How about practiciii}; a littlo 
stei>-ui)manship ? 

In this case, a Honda Supor 
Sports. Something a bit more 
assertive, yet well mannei-ed. 

Never gulps gas. Just sips it: 
185 miles to the gallon. The 
oOcc, 4-sti oke engine handles oO 
mph with quiet assurance. 



Other manly assets include : 
1 -speed shift, manual clutch, 
cam-type bi'akcs on both wheels. 
And it sells for $28.t. plus a 
modest set-up charge. 

You might as well move up in 
the world. Ride the remarkable 
Honda Super Sports. 

For address of your nearest 



dealer or other information, 
write: American Honda Motor 
Co., Inc., Dept. AR. 100 West 
Alondra. Gai dena, California. 

HONDA 

woi'kl's biggest seller I 





You're in good hands with 




Allstate auto insurance 



You can pay more, but you can't buy 
better protection. Read why: 



On the loneliest stretch of road, at the darkest 
time of night— even then you're not all alone. Not 
when Allstate is your auto insurance company. 

The fact is, whether you're home or 2,000 miles 
away, in the U.S. and Canada, help from Allstate 
is as near as the nearest phone. 

One reason is that Allstate has the largest staff of 
full-time, salaried claims people in auto insurance. 
And they work through 1,500 locations from Key 
West, Florida, to Medicine Hat, Alberta, and be- 
yond—including over 350 Drive-In Claim Centers. 

It's true that most of Allstate's 6 million policy- 
holders signed up originally to save money. But the 
fast, fair claims help Allstate gives when it's needed 
is a big reason why so many stay with Allstate. 

Why not find out how much you can save? In 
most states you can get Allstate's special low rates 
for good drivers and young married men, and spe- 
cial discounts for 2-car families and compact-car 
owners. 

In fact, compared to most other companies, sav- 




ings* of $10 to $40 a year are commonplace, for 
folks who switch to Allstate. 

So talk to an Allstate Agent right now— at Sears 
or an Allstate office. Or just phone and he'll gladly 
come to your home. Allstate Insurance Company. 
Home Office: Skokie, Illinois. 

•Savings have been returned to eligible policyholders as divi- 
dends in Texas and North Carolina. Standard rates on Com- 
pulsory coverage in Massachusetts. 

Allstate* Auto Insurance 

Founded by Sears 



On one of the Chicago Area's busiest expressways, 

this "Good Hands" sign reminds drivers that here is one 
of Allstate's 1,500 easy-to-get-at service locations 
throughout the U. S. and Canada. 



Co 



LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 



THE BEATLES 

Sirs: 

I think the best adjective to describe 
the Beatles (Jan. 31 ) is "Unbcatlcblc." 
They aren't a "fad." They aren't just 
singers. Their young, innocent, honest 
beat reflects their ciVervcsccnl charac- 
ters. Singing is their way of expressing 
how much Ihcy love people and hu- 
manity. They think of the good things 
in life and that is why I admire them. 

AsTRiD MacCreadie 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Sirs: 

A bookful of adjectives could never 
describe their fantastic, heart-stopping 
music. 

Pam Yto 

Detroit, Mich. 
Sirs: 

After surviving two World Wars this 
country is about to be invaded by a 
group who call themselves the Beatles. 
It makes one wonder if it was worth it 
all. 

MiLo Vetch 

Los Angcks, Calif. 
Sirs: 

While driving home on the freeway 
loday, I turned on the car radio and 
heard the Beatles. Tomorrow, I intend 
to have the radio removed from the car* 

Dennis R. Hendley 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sirs: 

I am a native Californian and I have 
"pen pals" in England w ho keep me in 
touch with what's going on there. So 
I can tell you that you arc in error 
calling jelly babies jelly beans! The 
candy comes in a packet (box) and is 
commercially called "Jelly Babies." 
The candy is of jelly bean substance 
covered with powdered sugar and each 
baby is a different color. Each piece 
is shaped like a baby . . . therefore the 
name "Jelly Babies." My sister and 1 
think they are smashing (great) but 
they are a bit rubbery. 

Karen Bodoino 

Palo Alto, Calif. 
Sirs: 

Your Editors' Note on the Beatles 
was excellent. It will surely show our 
parents that we are not unique in our 
frenzy. They've had theirs, too! 

Alice HiMtLsitiN 

New York. N.Y. 

ROBERT KENNEDY 

Sirs: 

Hugh Sidey's "Journey out of Grief" 
(Jan. 31) awoke in me the realization 
that many of us have taken Robert 



Kennedy very much for granted. EJc- 
causc of his strength and restraint, he 
has been almost overlooked. 

Robert Kennedy has shown himself 
to the nation in a most noble light. 

Millie Ickow 

Elmer, N.J. 

WHAT IS DALLAS? 

Sirs: 

Dallas is certainly not without faults, 
but it is astounding how consistently 
many honorable men— for they are 
honorable men— miss the essence of 
the phenomenon they criticize (Jan. 
31). 

The essential element of Dallas is 
COOPERATION. Promotion, boost- 
erism, there has certainly been, here as 
elsewhere. These have simply been 
means; they were given meaning only 
through cooperation. 

The city's success, based upon the 
free enterprise approach, is an affront 
to those who hold that central bureau- 
cratic planning is the only way. Per- 
haps other communities should turn 
back the clock and discover the won- 
ders that are possible under a leader- 
ship of thoughtful cooperating free en- 
terprisers. 

Melville M. Mercer 

Dallas, Texas 
Sirs: 

I grew up ne^tr Dallas, and we were 
proud of the bustling city that brought 
industry to our area. 

My brother was a Dallas Baptist 
teacher of great tolerance, not a fun- 
damentalist. He knew there were shades 
of gray. My son is a Dallas reporter 
whose voice choked while announcing 
the death of our President. 

Many forget both the accused assas- 
sin and his killer were nurtured else- 
where. But native Tcxans do not for- 
get, because they know what Dallas is 
realty like. 

Mrs. Roberts. Huffaker 
Bryan, Texas 

Sirs: 

Your article asking what kind of 
place is Dallas was very fair to our city. 
Perhaps too fair. Unfortunately soul- 
searching has passed, if indeed it was 
ever present. 

Carl Brown 

Dallas, Texas 

LIBERAL ARTS 

Sirs: 

In your editorial of Jan. 31, Jacques 
Barzun of Columbia speaks of "the 
dead or dying" liberal arts tradition. 
It shouldn't be too hard to see why this 
is so. Both business and government 



demand "specialized specialists." Even 
a general business grad is at a disadvan- 
tage but not nearly so much as the lib- 
eral arts grad. He may notice in his 
rounds of interviews that many em- 
ployers look upon his four years of 
general study at college as time wasted. 

A. Francis Fleming 
Milwaukic, Ore. 

Sirs: 

This country was not founded nor 
built nor will it remain in its present 
stale unless we have a continued stress 
on the liberal arts education and effect. 

Common sense is becoming a rarity 
among the college graduates I have 
recently interviewed for jobs and yet 
this is the prime requirement, perhaps 
even in the technocratic anthill you 
describe, for success in business. 

JULtAN L. AlKEN 

Atlanta. Ga. 

VALLEY OF POVERTY 

Sirs: 

Your picture essay on "The Valley 
of Poverty" was truly great. In only 
12 pages you showed so vividly in pic- 
tures and words the human tragedy 
King Coal has left behind in eastern 
Kentucky. 

As a salesman calling on grocers In 
this area, I can attest to Mr. Caudilfs 
statements that these hollows of east- 
ern Kentucky and southwest Virg.nia 
are "paleface reservations." To drive 
through the empty coal camps in east- 
ern Kentucky in Harlan County and in 
Wise County of southwest Virginia is 
an experience depressing beyond de- 
scription. 

A personal tour of this area is the 
best antidote one can prescribe for 
those of our citizenry who feel Presi- 
dent Johnson's "War on Poverty" is 
just unnecessary spending. 

Neil F. Schwarz 
Johnson City, Tenn. 

Sirs: 

It seems the people in Appalachia 
would be much better off not having 
children in such quantities. I hope 
some of the lax money will go toward 
educating them to that fact. 

Mrs. GuENTHtR Selig 

Skokie, III. 

Sirs: 

"The Valley of Poverty" in your 
issue of Jan. 31 was a most movinu 
experience. 

Mr. Dominis has captured with his 
photographs something which could 
not be said in words. The message of 
despair can only be written in a per- 
son's face. 

Jack Morrison 

Chester, Pa. 



GREAT DINNER: PAELLA 

Sirs: 

Just a note of appreciation for your 
new "festive dinner" series. Being pret- 
ty bt5red with my own batch of recipes, 
I served the whole dinner this past 
Saturday and earned an instant reputa- 
lion as a gourmet cook, hitherto un- 
merited. 

Elizabeth W. Karter 
Norwalk, Conn. 

Sirs: 

The wonderful recipe for Spanish 
paella was tried and it was simply 
fabulous! 

Gloria Effron 

San Diego, Calif. 
Sirs: 

An exceltent recipe for paella: but 
1 must take exception to the direction 
that shrimps may be peeled ahead. 
Sever, never peel the shrimp and allow 
all the juices to escape. 

Sylvia Boc;en 

New York, N.Y. 

► If shrimp is unpcclcd, flavor is 
kept in the shell. But if shrimp is 
peeled it flavors the whole paella — 
and is far more convenient to eat. 
—ED. 

ROY LICHTENSTEIN 

Sirs: 

I wish to commend you for your 
interesting and objective article on the 
art of Roy Lichtenstein (Jan. 31). I 
think it of great interest to comment 
on leading contemporary artists and 
thought your treatment of so contro- 
versial a figure as Mr. Lichtenstein to 
be most rational. 

William MacLeod Ittmann 
Lawrence. Kans. 

Sirs: 

In response to your headline query 
on page 79, Jan. 31 issue of Life, "Is 
He the Worst Artist in U.S.?" may I 
reassure you with a firm "no." 

He is not an artist at alt. 

Eric Aldwinckle 

Toronto, Canada 

ESKIMOS GET COSMETICS 

Sirs; 

Your special report on "Eskimos 
Get the Make-up Message" in the Jan. 
31 issue is truly amazing. 

The article proves a woman, if given 
half a chance, is willing to try and 
better herself. 

Evelyn J. Boyd 

Concord, Calif. 



IN NEXT WEEK S 



LIFE 



COMING SOON 



THEODORE H. WHITE 

writes about 

WILLIAM SCRANTON: 

his background, 
strong and weak points and 

his chances of winning 
the Republican nomination 



NIFTY NEW WAYS TO 
UNCLUTTER CLOSETS 



SPY-MASTER WHO 
NEVER WAS 

A mild civil servant wrote best-selling 
'Spy Who Came in from the Cold' 



The Private 
and Public Life 

ELIZABETH 11 

The mother and wife who is 
Britain s 
reigning monarch 



No one needs to wear falsies anymore. 
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New Fabulash (with our exclusive secret) makes eyelashes look just as 
long as 'false' eyelashes... but twice as true! Brush it on! Instantly, your 
lashes are longer... silky- dark... so natural looking. And only Revlon 
gives you a separate 'super-lengthener'. . . the secret for longer, 
even longer lashes — non-sto p lashes! No fooling. It's Fabulash! 



Tabulash' 



mm 




by Revlon 



new! lash lengthener and mascara in one (with a secret that grows on you). 



How KtoeMer buiUs sofas and chairs 
to withstand Indian uprisings 



If the joints on a sofa frame are the least 
bit loose, it takes very little to make them 
looser. For instance, if you have a couple of 
little Indians who wiggle around on the sofa, 
and get up and sit back down, that's all it 
takes. Every little Indian uprising hastens the 
creaking and sagging that's sure to come. 

Kroehler makes tight sofa frames. We use 
the finest hardwood and bake every piece to 
control shrinkage. We join the frame pieces 
with two dowels (never just one) and cross- 
reinforce them with fitted braces bonded in 
place with both screws and glue. The spring 
units, installed so that they also reinforce 
the frame, are supported on steel bands 



which add still more strength and stability. 

It's facts like this (and many of them) that 
add up to this one big fact: More people 
choose Kroehler for their homes than any other 
brand of furniture in the world. 

The Old World Coll»c1lon by HroeMar 

The sofa and chair below identify with the 
past in styling, but are brought dramatically 
up-to-date with luxurious comfort and wide 
fabric choice. The sofas, sectionals and chairs 
of the Old World Collection are complete 
groupings of French and Italian Provincial 
designs. Other inspired collections from the 
Kroehler Design Center are Cape Cod 
(Early American), Classic (Traditional), 



Avant (Contemporary), Galaxy (Modem), 
and Valentine Seaver (Contemporary and 
Traditional ) . Sold at good stores everywhere. 
Kroehler Mfg. Co., Naperville, Illinois. 
In Canada : Stratford, Ontario. 




Thia Iraditionat-style Valentine Seaver sofa by Kroehler 
has notable dignity of line and ofTcrs a choice of most 
impressive fabrics. It is engineered for lasting comfort. 



Like all Kroehler upholstered pieces, the Old World Collection is available in fabrics protected by Scotchgard*. They repel oil- 
borne and watcr.bornc stains, and resist soil from dust and everyday use. They keep their clean, fresh look almost indefinitely. 




KROEHLER 



S<iy "Krny-ltr' 



chosen by more people than any 
other brand of furniture in the world 
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The demands on a wife-and-mother's time never 
stop. There's always shopping to be done, jokes 
to be laughed at, hurt feelings to 
be soothed. 

ThisGeneral Electric Dishwasher _ , v. 
canfreeyouforthe "motherjobs" ^ fl 
nomachinecando. Anditsunique * ^_-J I Q. 
four-level action does the whole ^ ' 
dishwashing chore. You don t fouh-level action 



De aone, joKes 



scrape. You don't even pre-rinse. Just tilt off the 
large or hard scraps— and your part of the dish- 
washing is done. 

Here's how this exclusive washing system works: 
Power Shower (1) washes down. Power Tower (2) 
washes up. Power Arm (3) washes all around. And 
Flushaway Drain (4) liquefies soft particles and car- 
ries them off down the drain before the rinse cycle. 

Your dishes come out sparkling clean— more 



germ-free than you could possibly get them by 
hand. 

General Electric's Faucet-Flo lets you use the 
hot and cold taps while the machine is running. 

Your General Electric dealer will be glad to show 
you his complete line of dishwashers— portables, 
built-ins, even a convertible model. 

One's sure to be right for your budget and your 
family. 



GENERAL 



ELECTRIC 
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I ONE SHOT LIFTED THE 
^ VEIL ON A SHADY LIFE 




HIS SISTER. Eva Grant, who also HIS BROTHER, harl Ruby, a De- 
]i\c^ in Dallas, works lor Jack as troil dry cleaner, talked to the press 
manager of one of his two nightclubs. with his wife after Jack killed Oswald. 





THE DEED. This dramatic photo- second before he fired the fatal shot, 
graph was taken as Ruby rushed to- Ruby had a Dallas record of two ar- 
ward Oswald and his escorts, a split restsforcarryingaconcealed weapon. 



Copyrighted material 




STRIP-TEASE BOSS. A week before 
Ihe assassiiiation of Presidenl Ken- 
nedy. Ruby s;ii in Ihe oHice of his 



Dallas nightclub, the Carousel, bask- 
ing In Ihc alicnlion of two of his 
strippers. Kor Ruby, who came from 



his homclown Chicago lu Dall.is in 
1948, the success of his nightclub was 
the culmination of a life of shabby 



lulls 111 show business and the fringes 
of Ihe underworld. He liked to brag 
about roughing up unruly customers. 
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DEFENDANT RUBY WILL MEET THE GHOST OF 



by ERNEST 

Or all the strungc matters sure 
to come up in the trial of Jack 
Ruby, none can possibly be strang- 
er than the story of a long-dead 
Scotsman named Daniel M'Nagh- 
tcn, whose weird ghost is probably 
destined to decide the outcome. 
M'Naghlen was absolutely and to- 
tally daily. And since his crazy no- 
tions led him to commit a spec- 
tacular crime in 1843. he has been 
immortalized in the law books. 
What judges and lawyers call the 
M'Naghten Rules, growing out of 
his trial, still determine almost 
everywhere in the English-speak- 
ing world whether a man charged 
with a crime can be acqi)ittcd — as 
Ruby's lawyers hope their client 
will be — on grounds of legal insan- 
ity. Daniel M'Naghten was driven 
by dclusionsof persecution. In par- 
ticular he believed that Robert 
Peel. Britain's priiVie minister, was 
out to get him. Actually Sir Rob- 
ert had never heard of him. But 
M'Naghten pursued Sir Robert to 
London and. one line day. stand- 
ing in a garden next to Sir Robert's 
house, fired a shot at him. Or so. 
in his deluded way. he thought. 
He went rather happily to jail, 
confident that he had wreaked his 
just revenge. As a matter of fact, 
incompetent to the end. he had 
killed Sir Robert's secretary. 

At the trial everybody who knew 
anythingabout poor Dan M'Nagh- 
ten including nine doctors called 
in to try to make sense out of his 



HAVEMANN 

wild conversation — agreed that he 
was a hopeless case. The three 
judges sitting at the trial virtually 
ordered the jury to return a ver- 
dict of not guilty by reason of in- 
sanity, and the jury had no hesita- 
tion about complying. M'Naghten 
was clapped into a mental hospi- 
tal and died 22 years later, still 
muttering darkly about what the 
politicians were trying to do to him. 

As it happened, one person who 
was thoroughly disgruntled when 
M'Naghten escaped hanging was 
Queen Victoria, who, having her- 
self had a gun pulled on her on 
three separate occasions, did not 
take political assassination lightly. 
Because of her displeasure tlie 
House of Lords called in Britain's 
top jurists for an investigation, 
at which some rules governing 
legal insanity were put into writ- 
ing for the guidance of British 
courts. In brief, these M'Naghten 
Rules state that a jury can find a 
defendant not guilty by reason of 
insanity only if convinced that 
he was so far gone mentally that 
he 1 ) did not know what he was 
doing, or 2) if he did know, did 
not know that it was wrong. 

Over the years, the M'Naghten 
Rules have been a constant matter 
of controversy. Prominent among 
critics have been psychiatrists, who 
claim that the rules are so narrow 
that when a psychiatrist testifies 
in court he is practically forced to 
violate the oath to tell the whole 



truth and nothing but the truth. 
Among the staunches! defenders 
have been a majority of judges, and 
a few dissenting psychiatrists, who 
believe that any less specific rules 
would shatter all moral codes and 
turn society back toward savagery. 

Thus far. thedefenders have had 
all the best of the quarrel. The 
Texas courts, like the courts in 
most states, have consistently fol- 
lowed and upheld the M'Naghten 
Rules as the established legal prin- 
ciple governing insanity. The rules 
are, in effect, the law of the state 
and will remain so unless they 
should some day be superseded by 
an act of the legislature or unless 
the Texas courts modify them. 

Ruby's lawyers, the wily Melvin 
Belli included, are well aware of 
this and are shaping their defense 
accordingly. At Ruby's recent pre- 
liminary hearing, thiy zeroed in on 
the M'Naght«ii Rules. The attor- 
neys produced a psychiatrist who 
testified that Ruby had a memory 
lapse at the time he killed Lee Har- 
vey Oswald and did not even re- 
member the shooting. If the jury 
should accept this line of testimo- 
ny, it would fulfill the requirement 
of Rule I that Ruby did not know 
what he was doing. The psychia- 
trist also said Ruby was incapable 
at the time of telling right from 
wrong, which would fulfill the al- 
ternate requirement of Rule 2. 

But to an attorney determined 
to run the gamut of .strategy, it is 
not enough merely to rely on es- 



tablished principle, and therefore 
Lawyer Belli is determined to fight 
another fierce battle in the long 
war to enlarge the rules ^defining 
legal insanity. "We're going to 
make this country aware that we 
must do something to take care 
of the nuts," he said recently. 
"Notice that I use the word nulx. 
That's what we're dealing with. 
. . . This world is like a jungle. 
When the moon gets full, they 
come out and dance." 

Many psychiatrists have said 
the same thing, only in more ele- 
gant and less dramatic words. 
Their objection has been that the 
M'Naghten Rules keep them from 
doing what they can do best — that 
is, present a reasonably solid ar- 
ray of observations and test re- 
sults which would enable the jury 
to decide pretty quickly whether 
the defendant was sane or insane. 
Instead, they arc forced to coa' ■• 
centrate their testimony coliitlf\i 
on whether the dcfenclant knew, 
right from wrong, a question most 
psychiatrists feel cannot honestly 
be answered yes or no. 

Often cited by the critics of the 
M'Naghten Rules is the case of 
James Colbert Smith, in and out 
of trouble all his life, who for no 
apparent reason shot and killed a 
taxi driver in Philadelphia in 1948. 
Legal bickering over whether 
Smith knew right from wrong 
went on so interminably that the 
case was twice brought up before 
a U.S. district court, twice before 
a U.S. court of appeals and three 
times before the U.S. Supreme 



CLASSIC CASES IN WHICH INSANITY BECAME AN ISSUE 




HARRY K. THAW. In a memorable 1908 trial, the WINNIE RUTH JUDD. The famed "trunk murder- WILLIAM HEIRENS. The schizophrenic University 

eccentric playboy killer of architect Stanford White ess" of the early '30s was saved from the gallows by of Chicago student escaped capital punishment in 

was found insane. He was sent to asylum, escaped, a sanity hearing. She was committed to an Arizona 1946 by pleading guilty to three Chicago murders, 

was committed again and was ultimately released as asylum, from which she made her seventh escape Subsequently, he was ruled insane by Joliet prison 

sane in 1924, He died in Florida in 1947 at age 76. on Oct. 8, 1962 and at last report is still at large. psychiatrists and moved loa slate mental institution. 



A LONG DEAD SCOT 




Court, at a total cost to the tax- 
payers of about $250,000. The 
case was still hanging fire in 1953 
when a new Pennsylvania law re- 
sulted in a sanity hearing before a 
group of psychiatrists, who unan- 
imously decided in less than an 
hour that, by any reasonable med- 
ical standards. Smith had been a 
lunatic for years. 

Many psychiatrists are firmly 
convinced, indeed, that distin- 
guishing right from wrong is not 
necessarily a test of sanity at all. 
Mental hospitals are full of pa- 
tients hopelessly incompetent to 
function outside the walls who 
nonetheless are fully aware that 
the hospital has rules — and that 
patients will lose privileges if they 
make too much noise or strike 
their physicians. The late Dr. 
Gregory Zilboorg. one of the most 
famous of all U.S. psychiatrists, 
once siiid that perhaps all mur- 
derers "except for the totally de- 
teriorated, drooling, hopeless psy- 
chotics of long standing" know 
what they are doing and what will 
happen to them if they are caught, 
and "are therefore 'legally sane' 
regardless of the opinions of any 
psychiatrist." Courtroom history 
is full of cases of men who were 
found legally sane and hanged or 
electrocuted, as James Colbert 
Smith came close to being, even 
though they were obviously insane 
and totally irresponsible by any 
common-sense standards. 

By act of their legislatures or by 
court decisions establishing new 
legal principle, some states have 
loosened the M'Naghten Rules by 
adding the doctrine of "irresisti- 
ble impulse"; in such states a de- 
fendant can be found legally in- 
sane, even if he knew what he was 
doing and knew right from wrong, 
// the jury decides he was driven 
to his crime by a compulsion too 
strong for his mind to reject. For 
a time Texas incorporated the le- 
gal principle of irresistible impulse, 
but for the last 40 years the state 
courts have ruled it out. Now 
Lawyer Belli will urge them to re- 
adopt it. 

"Even normal people," he has 
said, "were intensely agitated by 
President Kennedy's death, and 
Ruby has a mind more subject to 
agitation than most. He doesn't at 
all have the kind of sedate, deliber- 
ate mind it takes to commit mur- 
der with malice aforethought." 

Still another weapon in Lawyer 
Belli's arsenal is a decision of the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia, little known 
outside the legal profession, estab- 
lishing what is called the Durham 
Rule as a substitute for M'Nagh- 
ten. The Durham Rule states flatly 
that a defendant is not guilty by 




PRECEDENTS. The 1843 murder 
trial of mad Daniel M'Naghlerf 
(abore) in London led to the 
establishment of guides still gen- 
erally observed in ruling on in- 
sanity pleas. A notable verdict 
modifying M'Naghten Rtile was 
handed down in the District of 
Columbia trial of Monte Dur- 
ham (right), a deranged thief. 
Though applauded by psychia- 
trists, the Durham Rule still is 
not widely accepted in the courts. 



reason of insanity "if his unlawful 
act was the product of mental dis- 
ease or mental defect" — and re- 
gardless of such subtleties as wheth- 
er he knew right from wrong or 
what impulse he had. 

The Durham Rule has been wel- 
comed as principle by most psychi- 
atrists, who like the leeway it gives 
them in court to explore and report 
on the defendant's entire back- 
ground and personality. The rule, 
they say, is in keeping with present 
psychiatric knowledge about the 
role that the unconscious mind 
plays in all forms of human behav- 
ior. Most judges, however, consid- 
er the rule dangerous because, in 
the words of one of them, it "might 
result in holding that any person 
who commits a crime is suffering 
from mental illness and therefore 
not guilty." 

In almost half the states defense 
lawyers have urged adoption of the 
Durham Rule, have been turned 
down by the trial court and have 
carried their protest to the high- 
er state courts only to be refused 
again. Texas is sure to become one 
of the states asked to approve it, 
for Lawyer Belli hopes to get every 
shred of evidence about Ruby's 
mental state, past and present, on 
the record and before the jury. 

If the trial judge permits — and 
if he does not and Ruby is sub- 
sequently found guilty. Belli will 
surely appeal to a higher court — 
Ruby's brothers and sister and a 



host ofacquaintances will be called 
on to testify that he was always 
highly emotional and was driven 
to distraction by the assassination. 
His sister, in particular, will be 
asked to tell about occasions when 
he arrived at her house and broke 
his otherwise rigid diet by gorging 
himself on kosher food. "It was 
fantastic." Belli has said. "He be- 
came intoxicated on the food, lit- 
erally went on a binge." 

Ruby himself will also be called 
to testify, and Belli has predicted 
what will happen. "He's going to 
dissolve on the stand. He just can't 
discuss this without crying. I keep 
thinking, there but for a stronger 
constitution and mind go I. . . . 
The defense is going to show . . . 
what pitiful people we all are. How 
many of us really know the fellow 
next to us?" 

If the jury finds Ruby not guilty 
by reason of insanity, it will also 
have to decide whether he has rc- 
co\ercd his sanity since the time of 
the shooting. (In some states the 
judge or a medical board, rather 
than the jury, would make this de- 
cision.) If the verdict is not guil- 
ty and that Ruby is now sane, he 
could walk out of court a free man. 
If the verdict is not guilty and that 
Ruby is not now sane, he would be 
sent to a mental institution, there 
to remain unless and until the doc- 
tors decide he has recovered. And 



if the jury rejects the insanity plea 
and convicts Ruby, the defense at- 
torneys will surely ask a higher 
court to rule that the trial judge 
misinterpreted the legal principles 
on insanity evidence. Ruby's fate 
will then lie with the appeals court. 

In a case of such burning na- 
tional interest, many laymen who 
never before thought about the 
laws of legal insanity are likely to 
ask — all questions of legal lan- 
guage and logic aside — whether 
justice has been done. 

One effect of the trial may be to 
give new impetus to a totally new 
approach toward criminal law, ad- 
vocated over the years by such men 
as Professor Sheldon Glueck of 
the Harvard Law School and Psy- 
chiatrist Philip Q. Roche of the 
Pennsylvania University School of 
Medicine. Their idea, which has 
never yet got off the ground, is that 
the jury in a criminal case in which 
a sanity issue is raised should be 
asked only to decide whether the 
defendant committed the act with 
which he is charged. If the answer 
is yes, then a committee of crimi- 
nologists and psychiatrists would 
decide whether the needs of society 
and the defendant's own chances 
of rehabilitation would be served 
best by treating him in a mental 
hospital or punishing him in a pris- 
on. Ifthis were the law of the land, 
it would not be necessary to try 
Jack Ruby at all— but only to de- 
cide what to do with him. 



CONTINUIO 31 
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CHIEF PROSECUTOR. District At- 
ioinc> Henry Wade listens carefully 
on lelephone as he prepares his case. 



Wade, a Democrat, once ran unsuc- 
cessfully lor Congress and waselected 
district attorney of Dallas County in 



1950. Last year he and his legal staff 
won 189 felony trialsand lost only 13. 
He will seek death penalty for Ruby. 



CAST OF THE COURTROOM DRAMA 




In terms of brilliance, national rep- 
utation and sheer theatrical flair, 
Mclvin Belli {op/wsile page), chief 
defense counsel, dominates the cast 
of atttirncys in the Ruby trial. Belli 
is known as the "King of Torts" 
for his success in personal injury 
suits. In criminal cases he is a de- 
termined adversary of prosecutors. 
His opponents in the Ruby case are 
worthy of his mettle. Chief Pros- 
ecutor Henry Wade {above) has 
been Dallas County district attor- 
ney for 1 2 years, conceals a steel- 
trap mind behind a cornball man- 
ner. Bill Alexander (right). Wade's 
most active assistant, is a soft- 
spoken but relentless prosecutor 
and cross-examiner with the court- 
room style of a Texas-born Greg- 
ory Peck. The judge. Joe Brown 
( le)l ). has 29 years' experience, runs 
a court with an easy, Texas-style 
loose rein. But he can be tough. 




ASSISTANT D.A. --We don't say 
we're good lawyers," says Alexander 
dryly. "But we're always in court," 



PRESIDING JUDGE. Aware of trial's 
iniponance. Judge Joe Brown wants 
to improve image of Texas' judiciary. 



MASTER OF DEFENSE. In his San 

Francisco otiice Belli expresses con- 
fidence the jury will acquit Ruby. 
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BEATLES 



CONTINUED 



'We've Got 'em, Luv, 
and It's All Gear' 



//; '76 England lost her American col- 
onies. Last neeli the Beatles took 
them back. No sooner did the four 
ragmops set foot on U.S. soil than 
we were theirs. Their appearance on 
the Ed Sidlivan .show racked up the 
higfiest TV rating in history. After 
that, as the Beatles began a lire con- 
cert tour, Washington .mrrendered, 
and New York's Carnegie Hall was all 
bat obliterated. Then it was on to 
Florida. What was it like at the front? 
Lift's Gail Cameron was there — and 
somehow survived to write this report. 



Like the Blitz, it began with shrieks, 
sirens and total panic. The door of a 
black limousine wailing for us at Ken- 
nedy Airport flew open and someone 
hurtled past me in a blur. A second 
later I was picked up bodily and 
tossed in on top of him. It was a Bea- 
lle. Ringo hoarsely introduced him- 
self. Police were pounding the roof 
and shouting at the driver, "GET 
OUT OF HERE BUDDY IF YOU 
WANT TO GET OUT ALIVE!" 

"So this is America," observed 
Ringo as he looked out from under 
his mop of hair. "That was fantas- 
tic. They all seem out of their minds." 

While searching the car for my 
shoe I asked if this was just a routine 
day for the Beatles. 



BETWEEN RIOTS. In rare moment of 
blessed peace at their hotel. Beatles 
(left to right) George Harrison. Paul 
McCartney. Ringo Starr and John 
Lennon laugh at themselves on tape. 



"NO." he said emphatically. "We 
never expected anything like this — 
it was really GEAR." 

"Gear?" 

"Fab," he explained, translating 
quickly from his native Beatle-ese, 
"you know — really great." 

A crimson convertible suddenly ap- 
peared alongside us packed with a 
band of teen-agers from Fair Lawn. 
N.J. "RINGO, RINGO!" they all 
shouted. "WE GO RINGO!" The 
girls squealed and the boy behind 
the wheel momentarily lost his grip, 
nearly smashing into our rear door. 
Ringo rolled down the window. "Hi 
kids," he called. 

"YEAH-YEAH-YEAH! "yelled 
the kids. 

"Whafs new?" asked Ringo. 

"We love you, Ringo, we love 
you," one girl screamed. "Oh— I'm 
about ready to die. DIE!" 

"Don't do that, Luv," fired back 
Ringo and shut the window. 

At the Plaza Hotel teen-agers were 
chanting, stomping their feet, waving 
a wild array of signs — "BEATLES 4- 
EVER" "THE USA WANTS YOU 
TO STAY " "ELVIS IS DEAD- 
LONG LIVE THE BEATLES!" 

"Oh. look at that," said Ringo, 
"that's marvelous." 

"Gear." I corrected him. as we 
emerged into the din and were shoved 
by police into the hotel lobby. The 
mink-coated women inside instant- 
ly became as unhinged as the teen- 
agers outside. 

■My God. Esther. LOOK, there's 
one right there and oh, he's simply 



adorable, he's a divine little dream." 

Police, private detectives and bell- 
hops pulled us through the people 
and potted palms and then uncere- 
moniously tossed Bealle after Beatle 
into the elevator. 

Out on the street, the teen-agers 
had begun their long vigil of Beatle- 
watching. The sight of a shadow in a 
window, any window, any floor, in- 
cited hysteria. Between times they 
sang "London Bridge is falling down 
. . . 'Cause we've got the Beatles." 

When I went out. 1 was nearly 
lorn apart. "Did you SEE them? Did 
you touch them???" they bellowed. 
Chewing the jelly beans they had 
brought to belt the Beatles with, they 
tried to tell me just why the Beatles 
set them screaming. 

"They're just so sexy, also for- 
eign," said 16-year-old Soni Scharf 
of Brooklyn, 

"No, no," interrupted several dis- 
gusted boys. "It's the sound, it's a 
lough sound." 

"The thing is also." explained a 
15-year-old girl, a little shyly. "Ihey 
sing decent songs, they're not dirty 
or anything like a lot of the rock 'n' 
roll groups here." 

"1 scream," said a girl, "because I 
hope they'll look at me." 

"It's Ringo." said Pat Rodier. "It 
may sound silly to you. but I propose 
to him every single night." 

"The American rock 'n' roll is get- 
ling to be a drag." said a boy w ith a 
Beatle haircut. "I don't know what 
the Beatles' beat is, but it's different. 
And some people say the haircut is 
stupid, but it's better than a duck's. 
Also cheaper." 



■retty soon the Beatles emerged 
and dived into their limousine for the 
dash to the CBS studios to rehearse 
for their appearance on the Ed Sulli- 
van show. There a favored few teen- 
agers who had connections heard the 
first live Beatle music on U.S. soil. 

"Well," explained Kathy Cronkite. 
13 (daughter of TV's Walter), who 



was there with her sister Nancy, 15, 
"their accents are so heavenly and 
their hair is so adorable. Our father 
doesn't really like our reaction very 
much, but we can't help it." 

"You know." observed a 17-year- 
old philosophically, "this is the first 
time I've gone nuts over a singer that 
my parents didn't tell me it was dis- 
gusting." 

"I just don't know why I scream," 
sobbed Diane Ambosino. 13. of New 
York, big tears streaming down her 
cheeks as she waited outside. "It's 
just because they're Beatles." 

On the whole, the Beatles' appear- 
ance on the Sullivan show seemed 
subdued, though the audience wasn't. 
Afterward they entrained for Wash- 
ington and they told me how it is. 

"We're kiddingeveryone. you see," 
explained John. "We're kidding you 
and we're kidding ourselves. We just 
don't take anything seriously. But 
we're having a good time, Luv. and 
so is everybody else." 1 asked what 
they looked like with their hair back 
from their foreheads. John looked up 
in horror. "You ju.st don't do that. 
Mate. You feel naked if you do that, 
like you don't have any trousers on." 

Do their fans want locks of hair? 
"Always." said Ringo. "They come 
after us with scissors but we're on 
guard and they never get any." 

They gave their first concert in the 
Washington Coliseum before 8,092 
shrieking fans — and pulled out all 
the stops. After it was over, a wide- 
eyed blonde groped her way out. "Wc 
didn't come to hear them really, be- 
cause we hear the records," she said. 
"We come to scream at them." 

The Beatles loved it. "They could 
have ripped me apart and I wouldn't 
have aired." said Ringo. 

Later that night, at a party at the 
British Embassy, more history was 
made. For the first time ever, a fan 
sneaked up behind Ringo and stole 
a lock of Beatle hair. At least, thank 
heaven, the outrage technically was 
on British soil. 

Gail Cameron 





Campbell's takes the chill out of children 

We did not tarry on our way, by pond or porch or stoop; 
But heard each crunching footstep say, "Rush home for good, hot soup. " 




Soup tliis good just has to bo Campbell's 
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Famous Richmond Recipe • Exclusive Seleclrate Filter • You get a lot to like 
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The admiral 'retires' to active duty 



Vice Admiral Hyman Rickover 
didn't even get a coffee break when 
he reached the mandatory retire- 
ment age of 64. The Navy dutifully 



labeled him "retired" — but kept 
him right at his desk in the same 
old and important job. in charge 
of the nuclear propulsion program. 




The Sooner coach 
k\vks off-in poiitics 

In 17 years as University of Okla- 
homa football coach. Bud Wilkin- 
son had the best winning record in 
the nation and voted Democrat- 
ic. Last week he had switched par- 
tics to run for Oklahoma's G.O.P. 
nomination for the U.S. Senate. 



A grand old girl as 
a grand old girl 

Helen Hayes makes like Miss Lib- 
erty in a dream scene from a new 
play by William McCleery. Good 
Morning. Miss Dove, which she 
tried out with students at Catholic 
University in Washington, D.C. to 
raise money for campus playhouse. 
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The Dead 
Pile Up 
in Cyprus 



Terrorism on the island of Cyprus 
cut its deadly swath as the world 
looked on with deepening fore- 
bodine. There, for eight weeks, the 
500.000 Greek and 100,000 Turk- 
ish inhabitants have engaged in a 
formless war devoid of clear-cut 
baitlelines but with a death toll of 
over 300 since Christmas. 

As each day brought new vio- 
lence, the U.S. and Britain drew 
only rebuffs from Cyprus on their 
plan to establish peace by send- 
ing in a 10,000-man NATO force. 
Meanwhile, the 4.000 British sol- 
diers on the island tried futilely 
to stop Greek-Turkish skirmishes. 

Into this situation blustered Ni- 
kita Khrushchev with a warning 
—which Britain's Prime Minister 
Douglas-Home brushed off as an 
impertinent intrusion — against a 
NATO "'invasion. ■' The French 
huffily proclaimed that if NATO 
should attempt the task of mak- 
ing peace, it would do so without 
French help. U.S. Undersecretary 
of State George W. Ball flew to 

Cyprus to try to talk Archbishop 

Makarios. president of the tiny 
island republic, into acceptance of 
a new peace plan, but with little 
hope of success. Caught up in mu- 
tual passions. Greece and Turkey 
allies in NATO- glowered at 
each other and worried abcmt war. 



THE DEAD. The bodies'of four Turk- 
ish Cypriois killed in battle are laid 
out in mosque in town of Louroujina. 



THE BRUTALIZED. Captured in the 
Turkish section of the divided capital 
city of Nicosia, where he was found 



hiding, a screaming Greek Cypriot 
(o6«rc) is bludgeoned by Turkish po- 
licemen as he is taken into custody. 



THE DISPLACED. Carrying her par- 
ents' wedding picture, a young Turk- 
ish girl flees home after the fighting. 
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HAPPILY ENGAGED. H irmly grasp- near Amsterdam. Irene was second succeed their mother. Juliana. Carlos TREAT FOR THE DUTCH. Outside 

mg Irene's thumb. Prince Carlos in line to the throne of the Nether- is the son of Prince Xavier, a Bour- ro>al palace, a happy crowd gathers 

svalksvvithherthroughpalaccgrounds lands— her older sister Beatrix will bon pretender to the Spanish throne. in rain to let Irene know It approves 
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her engagement. The cabinet met in 
emergency sessions to consider the ro- 
mance, finally gave Irene its blessing. 



NEW CONVERT. At a Catholic basil- 
ica in Spain. Irene attends Mass dur- 
ing u recent pilgrimage. The Dutch 



know her as a serious girl. She says 
that she became a Catholic in order 
to help further religious tolerance. 



Irene and Carlos in 
Love Affair of State 



It was a romantic operetta come to 
life. The prince, who loved the girl, 
was a dashing Latin type. The her- 
oine, who wanted to marry the 
prince, came from a stolid, cold- 
climate family that frowned on the 
marriage. But the girl was a prin- 
cess, too. and after hiding out 
from her family -and throwing 
her government into a terrible 
dither — she linally had her way. 

This plot was played out last 
week by Prince Carlos de Borbon 
y Parma, a 3,^-year-old descendant 
of Spanish kings, and Princess 
Irene, a green-eyed blonde of 24 
and second in line to the Dutch 
throne. The first act came when 
Irene renounced her family's Prot- 
estant faith and became a Catho- 



lic. Then, in a second act packed 
with suspense and all the tricks of 
royal young love. Irene hid out 
in Spain and defied her mother. 
Queen Juliana, who proclaimed 
that the love alTair was over. 

Act III began as Irene and Car- 
los flew back to Holland in a royal 
plane piloted by her father. Prince 
Bernhard. There she won forgive- 
ness and a chorus of blessings from 
her people. As the price of her 
happiness, however. Irene had to 
give up her claim to the throne. 
And it was unlikely that her hus- 
band-to-be would ever reign in 
Spain. But you could tell from 
their smiles — and Carlos" thumb- 
grip — that the prince and princess 
would live happily ever after. 




BUSY PRINCE. Carlos' has la- 
bored as a miner (top) to learn 
about svorkers' problems, is also 
a pilot, swiiTimcr. economist and 
a champion parachute jumper. 
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LOVE AFFAIR COHTINUID 

He Caught Her Eye 
at the Bullfights 



(Madrid 
t all began at the bullfights on a 
sunny afternoon last July. With a 
bright red bandanna knotted around 
his neck. Prince Carlos Hugo Javier 
Maria Sixto Luis Roberto de Borbon 
y Parma leaned over the upper railing 
of the big bull ring at Pamplona, 
waiting for the next bull. He glanced 
around at the other spectators and 
noticed, eight seats away on his right. 
Princess Irene sitting with her chin 
cupped in her hand. 

Prince Carlos caught the eye of 
Princess Irene and the two smiled 
and nodded briefly in recognition. 
"Princes and princesses do not meet," 
Carlos later explained. "They know 
each other practically from birth — 
royal events, family reunions, chris- 
tenings, you know." 

As it turned out. however, this 
was not just another royal encounter. 
When the last bull had been dealt 
with and the crowd was spilling out 
of the ring, a group of Spaniards in 
berets recognized the young prince 



and, in a burst of popular enthusi- 
asm, swept him along to the town 
hall. There, amidst shouts and cheers 
from people who support his family's 
claim to the Spanish throne, Carlos 
appeared on the balcony to take his 
bows. Princess Irene witnessed the 
incident. "She was heartstruck," say 
the Spaniards. 

Irene went home to the Nether- 
lands, Carlos went there too — three 
times. "These trips were not exact- 
ly of a business nature." says an aide 
to the prince. Irene started returning 
the visits. Last Jan. 8. on the direct 
flight from Amsterdam to Madrid, she 
took along enough luggage — nine red 
leather suitcases, three smaller bags 
and a pair of bright blue skis — to 
stay quite a while. An avid language 
student, Irene told everybody she just 
wanted "to polish up on niy accent." 

The people back home — whose 
historic distrust for Spaniards runs 
all the way from Spanish rule of the 
Netherlands four centuries ago to 
Franco's fascist pact with Hitler— be- 



gan to suspect that their princess was 
getting herself involved in a politi- 
cally dangerous escapade. But Irene, 
who proved to be both stubborn and 
clever, played an expert game of 
hide-and-seek that still kept the home 
folks guessing. 

She settled down in Madrid on the 
fourth floor of an apartment building 
that also houses the Dutch ambas.sa- 
dor and some famous Spanish movie 
stars. From her window— by no co- 
incidence at all — she had a clear view 
through the acacia trees to a seventh 
floor apartment on the next street 
which belonged to Prince Carlos' two 
sisters, Cecilia and Maria Teresa, 
Naturally, Prince Carlos decided to 
move in and visit his sisters. 

Not trusting their telephones — 
which might be tapped— or messen- 
gers who could be bribed or intimi- 
dated, Irene and Carlos relied on 
visual signals across the expanse. 
When Irene was ready to go out, she'd 
wave her hand or a lace handkerchief, 
and Carlos would-wave b;ick. 

Then they would drive their two 
cars to their rendezvous spot outside 
a sports stadium several blocks away. 
Irene would park her cream-colored 
Fiat 1400 and leap into Carlos' gray 
Alfa Romeo. Carlos would gun his 
car over a little-used highway and 
head for the hills. They often wound 
up at a small country tavern fre- 
quented by truck drivers. There they 
ordered garlic soup and potato ome- 
lettes, served on the s;»me chipped 



plates used by the rest of the clientele. 
Everyone assumed they were tourists. 

When evening came Carlos would 
drive Irene to Madrid and let her out 
at the stadium. Back in their apart- 
ments, they would lean out and sig- 
nal each other good night. And so 
the romance grew. 

Finally — happy day — came Irene's 
announcement of the engagement. 
One is left to imagine the scene in 
the family circle back home as the 
news spread like water from a rup- 
tured dike. A royal plane was dis- 
patched to Madrid to get Irene. It 
returned without her, although it did 
drop off some changes of clothes for 
the princess. Irene went into retreat 
on the estate of some friends near 
Barcelona. 

From there the princess got on the 
phone to her mother. Queen Juliana, 
and made it clear that she planned to 
marry Carlos no matter what. And as 
for coming home, O.K.— if she could 
bring Carlos with her. 

Princ-e Bernhard. Irene's father, 
flew to Madrid, hoping to change her 
mind. Suspecting this. Irene kept him 
waiting at the airport while emissar- 
ies rushed back and forth bearing 
messages. Bernhard finally agreed to 
let Carlos board the plane. In Am- 
sterdam Carlos spoke his first public 
sentence in Dutch. 

"/A hett gt'hikkig,'^ he said. "Jut 
Ik ill Neclerltiiul hen, want Ik lion 
van Irene." ("I am happy to be in 
Holland because I love Irene.") The 
Dutch reply translated Ole. 

PlERO SaPORITI 
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Magnificent Magnavox 
combines Astro -Sonic* 
Stereo High Fidelity 
and Big- Picture TV 

'This new space-age development eliminates 
tubes— is ten times mere efficient ttian conven- 
tional tube sets— surpasses all achievements 
In the re-creation of sound. 

Astro-Sonic has such vast tonal dimen- 
sion it can w^hisper the beauty of music or 
shake the w/alls with a glorious crescendo. 

Solid-state circuitry eliminates compo- 
nent-damaging heat, cause of most failures: 
is so reliable, parts are guaranteed 5 years! 

Now your records can last a lifetime! The 
record player pick-up plays at only 1 lO-oz. 
touch, banishing record and stylus wear. 
Diamond stylus is guaranteed 10 years . 

Superb 330 sq. in. pictures, twice as big as 
19-inch screens! Fully automatic Magnavox 
TV makes all picture adjustments automat- 
ically—continuously—to give you the sharp- 
est, clearest pictures day and night. 
Shown: The Contemporary 397 in handsome 
Walnut cabinetry— now only $498.80. Other 
Magnavox TV from S98.80, Stereo High 
Fidelity from $99.90, See the Yellow Pages 
for your Magnavox dealer. 

the magnificent 
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Perfect Pizza with real Italian flavor 

Now easier and quicker to prepare than ever! Just add water to the new faster-to-fix mix 
and you're guaranteed a tender, crunchy crust every time. Rich, true Italian-style pizza 
sauce, seasoned with the perfect combination of herbs and spices. Topped with choice 
Italian-style cheeses. Two delicious pizzas to try. Chef Cheese Pizza and Chef Sausage 
Pizza. Each comes complete in one package and gives you even greater convenience. 

CHEF BOY- AR- DEE* 



COMPLETB 

CHEESE 
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COMPLETE' 

SAUSAGE 
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Year's best buy for your family: a well- 



A new home is more than a place to live. It's a better way 
of living ... a woman's domain of delight, a child's world of 
love, a man's castle. And very likely the most important 
purchase of your hfe. 

Whether you build or buy, do it now. Invest wisely ... in 
wood. New technology, new construction techniques, the 
natural advantages of lumber and wood products combine 
to give you a larger, more livable home for your money. 
With easy, long-term financing, your family can move up 
and move in this year. 

WOOD IS STRONGER FOR LONGER, FOR LESS 

Look quickly, before the builder covers up the secret of your 
new home's lasting strength. As in 8 out of 10 American dwell- 
ings, it's the structural integrity of wood framing . . . the 



resihent unity of studs, joists, rafters, posts, and beams. 

Watch how easily carpenters work with wood, the most 
familiar and workable building material. Because wood is so 
simple to cut, shape, fasten, and finish, your home goes up 
swiftly . . . and your construction cost comes down. Lumber 
and wood products offer thousands of ready-to-use shapes 
and sizes. More and more pre-assembled components are 
available to save you stUl more time and money on the job. 

WOOD LOWERS HEATING AND COOLING BILLS 

Wood is a remarkable natural insulator . . . filled with tiny 
air cells that help bar heat and cold, deaden sound. When 
wood sheathing, roofing, and subflooring are added to the 
framing elements, you begin to see why your home of wood 
will be an incomparably comfortable one. 
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planned, well-built, new home of WOOD 

But the big comfort advantage of wood-frame constmction 
is the ample aii- space it provides-. . . between the exterior 
siding and sheathing and the interior walls. Fill this .space 
with any good insulation material and you have the most 
comfortable house you can live in, winter and summer . . . 
with proved savings on power and fuel. A two-yeai' test, in 
twin wood-frame and masonry structures, showed heating 
costs over 25% lower for the wood house . . . aii--condition- 
ing costs 18% lower. Wood windows and doors contribute 
far more to your comfort, too, than metal ones do. 

WOOD TAKES COUNTLESS FORMS AND FINISHES 

Cape Cod or Colonial, rancher or split-level, the most daring 
iiKidern design . . . any architectural style in any size on any 
site is at its best in wood. So be as individual as you like. 
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Choose from an infinite vai'iety of beautiful species, gi-ains, 
fini.shes ... in standard or custom forms and dimensions 
. . . for everything from siding to paneling, floors to doors 
beams to built -ins, furniture to fencing and decking. 

Your architect and builder can veidfy this fact: To endow 
your new home with more things 
worth having ... to make it worth 
more than it costs . . . there's nothing 
in the world like wood. 

HOME PLANNING BOOK' 0{wn House: previewing 
your new home oC W()()I3" . . . 2o pages in 
color, six home designs for which building 
pliins lire iivailiible. Send ii'ic to WOOD, Rox 
ISlfi. WashinKton, D.C. 2001.1. 
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NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 



THE DEPENDABLES: SUCCESS CARS OF ^4 




You can't beat Darf s Six 




except with Darf s new V8 



Performance lovers are pretty much in agreement about But we've got news for you. You can. Now there's a new specially built for performance. Family-size performance 

Dart's optional 225 cu. in. Six engine. They say it has the engine in the Dart stable ... a hot new V8 that's 273 ... with lots of passenger room in which to enjoy if. 

muscle of an Eight. If you check the facts and figures, cubic-inches strong. This new V8 was specially built for Dart's the large economy size compact— now with giant 

you'll have to agree with them : It's a tough engine to beat Dart. And that's as it should be. For Dart's the compact size power! Try Dart at your dependable Dodge dealers. 

DompaDt Dodge Dart 

DODGE DIVISION CHRYSLER 
MOTORS CORPORATION 



A CRUCIFIX FOUND IN FLORENCE MAY BE 
A YOUTHFUL WORK BY THE BLISTER 



ART 




Missing Mchelangelo? 



For years the crurifix hung unnolioctJ, gathering 
dust and shadows in the monastery of Santo Spirito 
in Florence. Tlien ah)ng came Dr. Margrit Lisner, a 
German art historian searching for 1.5th Century 
crucifixes. She look one look at the painted wood 
sculpture of Christ ami came to a startling conclu- 
sion: it had been carved by Michelangelo! 

Dr. Lisner had good grounds for her belief. Art 
scholars have always known that around 1493, when 
he was 18 years old, Michelangelo carved a wooden 



crucifix for the cliurcji that adjoined the monastery 
of Santo Spirito. It hung above the high altar un- 
til around 1600, w hen it w as removed during altera- 
tions of the church. By the 18th Century it could not 
be found. If Dr. Lisner is right — and evidence show n 
on following pages has convinced some top experts 
that she is — the crucifix is one of the most important 
art discoveries of the century. It is also a timely 
bonanza for Florence, w hich this spring commemo- 
rates the 400th anniversary of Michelangelo's death. 
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The Historical Clues 
That Led a Scholar On 




In the early 1-I90s Michelangelo 
worked in the palace anil gardens 
of Lorenzo de' Medici who had 
set up an informal academy where 
artists could study his i-olleclioii 
of antique sculptvnv. After Loren- 
zo died in 1492, Michelangelo went 
to the monastery of Santo Spirito 
and asked permission to make ana- 
tomii al studies of corpses in the 
monastery's hospital. In return 
for this privilege, the young man 
carved a crucifix for the prior of 
Sanio Spirito. This was the only 
wood sculpture known to have 
been done by Michelangelo. The 
body was smaller than life-size 
and presumably was painted ac- 
cording to the custom of the times. 

These facts were in Dr. Lisner's 
mind when she spotted the cruci- 
fix in the monastery. The sculpture 
was of wood and smaller than life- 
size (four feel five inches high). 
What impressed her especially was 
the torsion of the body, the way 
the legs twisted in the opposite 
direction from the head. This con- 
trasting movement, called cnnlmp- 
posto, is characteristic of Michel- 
angelo's figures. But, says Dr. Lis- 
ner, the rvntnipposto pose does 
not occur in other 1.5th Century 
crucifixes {below, left) until after 
1494. She surmises that Michelan- 
gelo's crucifix, which was promi- 
nently displayed in one of the 
most important churches of Flor- 
ence, influenced later artists. To 
back up her theory, she points to 
examples like the fresco {below, 
right), painted by Jacopo Pontormo 




Discoverer (if i-riK-ifix. Dr. Marprit 
Lisncr teaches at Freiburg Universi- 
ty, specializes in Florentine crucifixes. 



about 1.530, which bears a remark- 
able resemblance to the Santo Spir- 
ito crucifix. 

Experts who disagree with Dr. 
Lisner's attribution .say that the 
eontmpposto pose was already evi- 
dent in the 1180s in the work of 
Leonardo da Vinci. By the time 
Pontormo painted bis fresco, ev- 
erybody was "doing it." The fact 
that the painted Crucifixion re- 
sembles the carved crucifix may 
well be explained in another way, 
say the counlerexperls: bolli works 
were probably produced around 
the same lime. 

Not likely, says Dr. I isner. sum- 
moning the report of technicians 
ill the restoration laboratories of 
Florence's LUfizi galleries. They ex- 
amined the paint on the crucifix 
and declared thai it exactly cor- 
responds Id the finely ground col- 
ors used in the late 15th Century. 
But Dr. Lisncr neglecls to add that 
the technicians also report that 
such fine colors continued to be 
used well into the 16th Century. 



Luguslinc monk.FHthcr 
Bolognesi, stands in citr- 
ridor where controversial 
crucifix was found. An- 
other crucifix now hangs 
over corridor door {rear). 



Dr. Lisner compares 
l.itll and Ifith Century 
wnrks to prove iier [utinlt 
In crucifix niaile alxuil 
1 H.5 liy Uonalellii [riiilil). 
the legs anil the lieail are 
aligned. In Santo Spirito 
crucifix {renter) the legs 
twist awa\ rrnni the lleail. 
Similar po?,e appears in 
the tinicifixion iftir riglil) 
painted by Ponlonno 
ariiiiiid 1.530. Or. I.isner 
lielieves Pontormo imitat- 
ed Santo Spirito crucifix. 
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QUALITY PROVED BY 11 YEARS OF COLOR EXPERIENCE! 



Admiral brings three new major 
improvements to col r television 



1. Admiral assures greater dependability 

. . . with 24-karat gold applied to precision 
wiring in Color tv's most vital areas.' This 
quality advance means longer, trouble-free 
performance . . . brings greater dependability 
and fewer service headaches ! 

2. Brighter, natural color . . . with a new 
Electronic Color Balancer that gives you the 
same true-to-life color the camera sees. 
Admiral-developed precision circuitry in- 
creases the power of each color signal indi- 
vidually . . . then automatically balances them 
for clearer, more natural color reproduction. 

3. Easier tuning . . . with a one-knob 



Brightness/Contrast Control that makes it 
more convenient than ever to tune Color tv. 
This new Admiral feature maintains peak 
brightness as you adjust for eye-pleasing con- 
trast . . . and does it automatically. 

82-channel tuning 

Receive all channels, every 
channel . . . 2 to 83 . . . with 
finest quality uhf-vhf tuning. 
Buy new 1964 Admiral Color 
tv already equipped with uhf, 
or add it later.' 

The new Admiral Color tv. with 26,000 
volts of picture power, is 24-hour life-tested 




for unmatched dependability. It produces 
crisp, clear color realism . . . and has an 
automatic color cut-off that locks out color 
signals for brighter, sharper black and white 
pictures, too. 

See the complete selection of fine furniture 
. . . Contemporary, Danish Modern, Early 
American, French Provincial . . . handcrafted 
from genuine veneers and hardwood solids. 

Admiral patented Sonar Jull-Junction, 
wireless remote control . . . turns Iv on . . . 
changes channels . . . adjusts and mutes 
sound . . . and turns tv completely off. 
Enjoy easy-chair tuning . . . without wires, 
cords or batteries.^ 





ADMIRAL 



LOR 



MARK OF QUALITY THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 



Shown above (left) The Chancelord. Model L1629. (right) The Courtney, ModetLt311. "5 micro-irKhes applied by electro-deposition. tUHF-Sofwr. optional extras. Prices ano »Decificallonsiubi«t to chanffo without ndico. Admiral. Chicotjo.Canadlon Admiral, Port Cr«(Jit.Ont. 
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CIU ("IFIX 

COHTINUSD 



1 )r. I.isner siipporls her 
theory hy c<ini|)arini: the 
It'f;s of ihe crucifix {fur 
right) with ihe le^is of 
Clirisi in Midielanpelo's 
famous Pieth {rif^ht). In 
holh works the leps are 
slender and praeeful. Oth- 
er experts protest that the 
Pieta carving is fur more 
detailed, showing veins, 
muscles, fleshy surfaces 
with astonisliin^ subtlety 
and precision. But this 
could be expluineil bv the 
fact that the Pieta was 
carved some five years aft- 
er Michelanjielo made his 
crucifix. By 1198 he had 
acquired much greater 
skill lltan he had at \H. 



Some Telling Comparisons of Can ed Legs 



xV kev ariiuiiienl <>I Dr. 
Limner s ftM'uses on the 
right leg of the crucifix 
{center) . which bends and 
twists to the left. She com- 
pares this pose to that 4>l a 
l>o\ [deltiiL near right) in a 
relief called Madonna of 
the Stairs, wliich Michel- 
aiigebi carie<] about 1 191. 
This bov. she suvs, bcruls 
hh leg in much the same 
wav as (he <"rucifix. So 
does the sat\r (far right), 
who stands beside the fig- 
ure of EJacchus. a life-size 
sculpture that Michelan- 
gelo carved ar()und 11%. 





CRUCIFIX 




2002 PRIZES! 2002 CHANCES TO WIN! ENTER NOW! 




GRAND PRIZE! 



A fabulous 28-day 'round-the-«vorid vacation for two via TWA Superjet and connecting airlines! You'll see the vrorld's most 
famous sights and vacation spots . . . stay at the finest hotels . . . dine in exotic restaurants. You'll visit Rome' Athens' Cairo' 
Bombay' Madrid' Paris' Lisbon' Honolulu, and many more . . . including a weel< at the 1964 World's Fair in New York. All 
these expenses paid— plus $500 spending money besides. A oncein-a-lifetime experience for you and your guest. Enter now! 
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A he head ai the cni<-ifix iafxire). in 
Dr. Lisner's opinion, is j-lrikinjily like 
the hear! of Clinst (left) and aUo lhat 
of the Virgin (right) in the Picta. She 
points to the sharply defined noses, the 
carving of Christ's hair, the solemnily 
of the expressions. But other experts 
consider the comparison damaging to 



Dr. Lisner's thesis. They (li-[MijLr t li< 
crneifix, rrilieizinjj its rifiidly straif?ht. 
pencil-tfiin nose, its flattened minia- 
ture mouth and skimpy, matted hair. 
The Sanlo Spirito crucifix, they say, 
exhibits none of the subtle modeling 
tliat charueteri/es llie Picta and made 
Michelangelo famous at the age of 23. 




CONTINUED 




2 Second Prizes: Traveler "Saturn" Boats 

. . . t&-footers built tor fun and top performance 
with 7S h.p. Evinrude motor and auto trailer. 





3 Third Prizes: RCA Victor Home 
Entertainment Centers . . . magnifi* 
cent consoies with TV, AM/FM radio, 
stereo phonograph & record library. 



4 Fourth Prizes: Falrchlld 8mm 
Sound Cameras A Projectors . . . 

to add the exciting new dimension of 
sound to your home movies. 




50 Fifth Prizes: Columbia 
... the latest jet-styled " 
models— your choice of boy' 



Bicycles 

Torpedo" 
's or girl's. 



60 Sixth Prizes: Samsonite 
"Silhouette" Luofli^ae . . . 
handsome 2-piece sets for 
traveling in the highest style. 



70 Seventh Prizes: General 
Electric AIM/FM Radios . . . 

table model radios with luxury 
styling and true fidelity tone. 



250 Eighth Prizes: Rival Can 
Openers and Knife Sharp- 
eners . . . the utmost in elec- 
tric-powered convenience. 



1.562 Ninth Prizes: Kodak 
Flashlun Cameras . . . ]ust 
sight and shoot, for sharp col- 
or or Mack-and- white photos. 




HOW TO ENTER 1. Print yourname and address on an official 
entry blank obtainable from your favorite candy store, or clip 
the coupon below, or use a plain piece of paper. Attach I wrap- 
per from any Mars candy bar or print the name of the candy 
bar in block letters on a piece of plain paper and mail to: Mars 
Orbit-the-EarthSweetstakeSrBox 2860. St. Paul. Minn. 55177. 
SPECIAL BONUS PRIZE: To be eligible, submit 5 wrappers, 
or print the name of the candy bar on 5 pieces of plain paper. 



and marl to above address. 

2. Winners will be determined by random selection, by an 
independent judging organization. (Send as many entries as 
you wish, but each entry must be in a separate envelope.) 

3. All entries become the property of Mars, Incorporated, 
and must be postmarked no later than June 15, 1964, and 
received no later than June 30, 1964. All winners will be 
notified by mail promptly upon completion of the drawing. 



A complete list of winners will be on file at Mars, Incorpo- 
rated, Chicago. Illinois. Entry in Mars Sweetstakes constitutes 
full permission to publish names and addresses of winners 
without further compensation. 

4. Void where prohibited, taxed or restricted by Federal, 
State or local laws or regulations. Employees and their 
families of Mars, Inc., its advertising agency and the judging 
organization are not eligible to enter. 



SPECIAL BONUS PRIZEl 

1&-in. RCA portable TV set 

(see "How to Enter" above) 




The best candy on earth comes from Mars 



I 

I MAIL THIS ENTRY BLANK TODAY TO: 

I MARS *'ORBIT-THE-EARTH" SWEETSTAKES 

I BOX 2860, St Paul, Minn. S6177 

j Please enter ma in Mars 1964 Sweetstakss. I enclose 

I 1 wrapper— or 5 wrappers— from any Mars candy t>ar(8) 

I (Milky Way, Snickort.Three Musketeers. Forever Yours, 

I Mars Coconut, Mars Toasted Almond Bar, or Marsettes) 

I or name of the candy bar on plain paper(s). 



-ZONE STATE- 



My favorite store for MARS candy Is: 

STORE 



Copyright MARS, Incorporattd. 1964 
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New! 
The extra-strength 
pain reliever 



Excedrm 



EXTRA-STRENGTH PAIN RELIEVER 

FOR PAIN OF HEADACHE • ARTHRITIS • COLDS 



Tablet for tablet, 
50% stronger than aspirin 
for relief of headache pain 



For the headache that really bothers you, the pain that really hurts, 
take new Excedrin, the extra-strength pain reliever. 

Excedrin's extra-strength formula contains more ingredients, and 
more kinds of different ingredients, than any other leading pain rem- 
edy. You get: (1) quick relief, (2) long-lasting relief, (3) a tension re- 
liever to relax you, (4) an anti-depressant to restore your spirits. 

Tablet for tablet, Excedrin is 50% stronger than aspirin for relief 
of headache pain. But safe enough, so that you need no prescription. 

To relieve the pain of headache, muscular aches, sinus, cramps— 
and for hours of relief from minor arthritic pain— get new Excedrin, 
the extra-strength pain reliever. 

Over twelve million people have changed to Excedrin. Why don't 
you try it? New— from Bristol-Myers. 




The Battle of the Centaurs was 
carved about 1492 while Michel- 
angelo was studying antique art. 



Experts 
Against Experts 



Th 



.he discovery of the Santo Spi- 
rilo crucifix has churned up a con- 
troversy which may boil on for 
years. Lined up with Dr. Lisner 
are two highly respected scholars, 
Charles de Tolnay of Princeton 
and John Pope-Hennessy of Lon- 
don. Both are impressed by the 
fact that the crucifix tallies with 
historical records. But their anal- 
yses of the work are at odds. Pope- 
Hennessy is impressed by its "Hel- 
lenistic, classical look which is 
extraordinarily similar to . . . the 
Pieta." De Tolnay, on the other 
hand, believes that the crucifix 
"tries to follow the Gothic tradi- 
tion of sculpture." 

The discrepancy between these 
two views is no greater than the 
contrast between the crucifix and 
Michelangelo's known early works. 
His Madonna of the Stairs (belotv), 
carved when he was about 16, 
shows his liking for massive forms. 
Even the Christ Child has the build 
of a boxer. In the Battle of the 
Centaurs (above), which Michel- 
angelo carved a year later, the bod- 
ies are even more massive, their 
muscles knowingly emphasized. 
These brawny figures bear little re- 
lationship to the delicate, effemi- 
nate body of the crucifix. This is 
"indeed a little problem," admits 
De Tolnay, and so he speculates 
that Michelangelo carved this cru- 
cifix even before he carved the re- 
liefs. Perhaps, he says, this is an 
earlier Michelangelo work that no- 
body ever heard of — a speculation 



which automatically eliminates the 
crucifix's connection with the his- 
torical documentation that im- 
pressed De Tolnay in the first place. 

Professor Ulrich Middeldorf, 
head of the German Art History 
Institute in Florence, thinks Dr. 
Lisner is all wrong. "Such an ig- 
norance of anatomy and a poverty 
of modeling," says he, "would 
have been a very poor gift for Mi- 
chelangelo to have made to the 
prior as a recompense for having 
made anatomical studies in the 
hospital mortuary." More moder- 
ate is Florentine Historian Paola 
Barocchi: "It's a rare and lovely 
piece. . . . But I would date it 40 
or 50 years later than Dr. Lisner." 

In the midst of the scholarly 
turmoil, the monks of Santo Spiri- 
to are wide-eyed. "We knew it was 
a fine work," says Father Rcnato 
Bolognesi, "but we had no idea 
it was so valuable. Now they say 
it is worth more than S3 million." 



Ladonna of the Stairs, a small 
marble relief, is the earliest ex- 
tant sculpture by Michelangelo. 




en REAL ANION 

7UP YOUR mm AWAY!! 

Any thirst you can get, 7- Up can quench! Seven-Up 
is all action. It tingles. It freshens. It re-starts the 
natural moisture in your mouth. That's why 7- Up 
can quench your thirst quickly and completely. 
Get real action 7- Up your thirst away. 
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Hair color 
so natural 
only her 
hairdresser 
J knows for sure! 




4^ jrT ■IHH*' 




Are you just a hair shade away 
from looking younger... prettier? 



Some people are fleliglued lo lell llieir age. Others iloii'i have 
to. Faded or flaying hair does ii for them. Even adds a few years. 
AVhat does your hair do for you? Is it the most ixcoiuiiig shade 
it can be? Maybe you've hesitated because yon have a thing about 
naturalness. Many women do until they realize that with Miss 
Clairol they can not only brighten their own shade but go lighter 
or darker and still have color that seems completely natural. 



That's because with Miss Clairol, the color is always solt. ladylike, 
lo\ely in every light. And the hair itself seems shinier, full of 
boimce and body. \Vhat's more. Miss ('lairol com))letely covers 
gray. Does it so beautifully, that many women tell us after using 
Miss Clairol, they can't even remember where the gray was. Why 
not try it yourself? Today. So 
quick and easy, you'll love it. 



MISS CLAIROL 




Which color 



for 



VOU.' 



Tear out 
these pages 
and dream 

on them. 
Makes the 
choosing easier! 

• CootJHausek^eping .j 



HAIR COLOR BATH 
3 a trademark ofClatrollme. 
® Clairol Inc. /96J 




SNOW, MI5T AND HIGH TIDE BRING 



V 

▼ en 



enice, said a traveler, is a city which must 
he seen to be disbelieved. H the gay and busy summer 
seekers oi its charms could sec it in winter, 
they would disbelieve it even more. For then Venice 
closes in on itself, and even sound becomes 
an intrusion. Gondolas rock undisturbed on high tides 



at moorings where no tourists gather to bargain 

in harsh foreign tongues. Snow and mist and old ladies 

gather to turn the gaudy city into a muted aquatint 

antl let it breathe a brief personal life. Venice in 

winter belongs only to itself, and returns 

for a few months to its own dreamy centuries. 



A HAUNTING BEAUTY 

AVinter mA^ni 



enice 

PliotograpliccI for LIFE CARLO BAVAGNOLI 




The Ki'arnmuf nlual of leatmie 



the chill, gondohers l*)th Century elegance in cafes 

take shelter in the bars lil<e Kliirian (aluw), talking of 

anil 1)1(1 ladies cluster in peaceful grandchildjcn and the weather. 



Idle gondolas on the (irand L anal 



* 



4 





L ugging each other as if 
in alarm at the unaccustomed 
sight of snow powdering the 
great piazza, sculptured figures 
of ancient emperors look 
out trom the treasury t>f the vast 
basilica of St. iMarli. Winter 
is a time of slim pickings 
for pigeons in the piazza {tejf), 
but people find that there's 
suddenly lots of room to walk 
( far left). The Venetians move 
more slowly in winter. They take 
cold pills against the damp. 
They curse the aiiua alia, 
the high water which creeps 
higher and higher each year as 
the weight of the floating 
city forces it slowly down into 
the sea. Some of the wealthy 
residents rush oil to other 
parts of Italy, i^lany go into 
semihibernation with families 
and old Iriends. And the young— 
wltli sonic justice — ct>iiipliiin 
that in Venice in the winter 
there's nothing at all to do. 



Pigeons peck near St. 
J/ark'.r, pedestrians amhle 
in jront oj Doge's Palace. 



C 



tfiOiihMttiajiiii 



iiliiiiiill hi imiismkmm- 



A he seasson closes in somberly 
but tide and salt water keep 
the canals from freezing. 



On the Grand Canal, office-bound 
Venetians make a quick crossing 
by Iraghetlo (ferry gondola) 



just below the Rialto Bridge. 
One of them adds a bright 
note to keep the drizzle off'. 



cilj/'s main Ihoroughjare and storied hridge 



Snowj/ Moor sounding the hour 



Bridge oj Sighs in backgrouixd 



Xamiliar sounds like (he high 
mellow bong of the bronze 
iMoors atop the loth Century 



clock tower (above) turn 
plaintive in winter's silenzio, 
and in the early afternoon 



strollers find the famous Bridge 
of Sighs (/<//) wrapped in 
an evocative winter shroud. 




I lew jroin the Campanile 



Dils of the gold of Si. Mark's 
live t)iji Byzantine domes 
\\l»icl» dominate the snowy city 



show tlirough the season's wliite 

an<l gray like a promise of 

the sunny ghtteroi summertime. 



Yet, even in muHled winter, 
Venice remains the loveliest 
anachronism the world knows. 



POMT^t. "OTOO (HKISlOS 



Imagine a car that goes like a Pontiac, rides like a Pontiac, looks like a Pontiac and works 

like a wagon. Hmmm, you just invented our Safari again. Imagine that. What we do, for you, is simply start 
with a load space (more than 96 cubic feetj which is very useful for hauling skis and evergreens and groceries 
all day and enough people for a party later on. Then we set it on Wide-Track, which is why you won't notice many 
bumps and curves any more. Up front we put a Trophy V-8 with enough gumption for exploring back roads or 
gobbling up turnpikes. Inside and out we lavish Pontiac styling, which leaves little to say once you've seen it. Now 
imagine yourself in a Safari, then think about visiting your Pontiac dealer. Soon. '64 WIDE -TRACK PONTIAC 



SAVE m ON THIS G E IDASTER 




16 
PIMENTO 

SLICES 




Enjoy all these new Lenten "cheese it" 
recipes with Borden's Wisconsin Slices 

in your new General Electric Reflector Toaster 

Some tasty difference— when you "cheese it" with Borden's Wisconsin Slices. 
They're a special blend of aged and mild cheeses— that's why the flavor's 
so pleasing. 8, 16, 24 and 32-slice packages in popular cheese varieties. 





M, Jpl 



Cheese party-goers 

With cookie cutters, cut fancy shapes out of white or whole 
wheat bread and slices of Borden's Wisconsin Slices. Toast 
in G-E Reflector Toaster at color control #3. Garnish with 
pieces of olive, pimento, green pepper or parsley. 




/ 



Tuna burgers 



Split English Muffins— toast lightly. Butter; spread thinly 
with tuna fish moistened with mayonnaise and covered with 
slice of Borden's Wisconsin Cheese. Toast in G E Reflector 
Toaster at color control *5. A protein-rich Lenten meal. 




San Francisco "cheese it" 

Spread 1 tablespoon chili sauce on slice of white bread. Top 
with sliced hard-boiled egg. Place slice of Borden's Wiscon- 
sin Pimento over top; toast in G-E Reflector Toaster at color 
control #4. A high-protein lunch that couldn't be easier. 




America's favorite quick lunch 

Place one Borden's Wisconsin Slice, American or Pimento, 
on bread. Cover with one thin slice of tomato. Then top with 
one thick mushroom slice. Set G-E Toaster at color control 
#5. Bread toasts, cheese melts, tomato grills, all at once. 
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WHEN YDU BUY BORDENH SUCES 



Here's the easy way to get your ^2- refund! 



No matter where you buy this General Electric 
Reflector Toaster, no nnatter what you pay for 
it, you'll get a $2 refund from General Electric. 
Here's how: take the label from one package 
of Borden's Wisconsin Slices (any variety, any 



size) plus the yellow-and-black product feature 
tag that comes with your new toaster and mail 
them both, with your name and address, to G-E 
Toaster Refund, Box 12D, Mt. Vernon, New York. 
But hurry! Offer expires April 30, 1964. 




You'll call this wonderful 
General Electric Reflector Toaster 
your "Lenten Lifesaver" 



Look! No slots. General Electric's new Reflector Toaster has 
a wide opening right where it's most convenient— lets you do 
tricks no toaster ever did before. Like making "cheese its." 
Or cinnamon buttered toast. Or heating frozen waffles or pan- 
cakes. Heat is reflected evenly over both s/des of the bread 
—and how smoothly it melts the cheese on top! 



Toast comes out any shade you want — from light brown to 
deep brown. And you watch it while it browns. Try the new 
open-face "cheese it" recipes on the left-hand page. . .they're 
perfect for Lenten menus. In addition to the four suggested 
recipes, you'll be creative — and invent dozens of toasty 
"cheese it" combinations inspired by your new G-E toaster. 




Pall Mall travels pleasure to you 



You can light 
either end! 



PALL MALL'S natural mildness 
is so friendly to your taste! 



See for yourself! PALL M ALL'S famous length 
travels the smoke naturally— over, under, around 
and through thefinest tobaccos moneycan buy. 
Makes it mild, but does not filter out that sat- 
isfying flavor, so friendly to your taste. Buy 
PALL MALL Famous Cigarettes. Outstanding— 
and they are Mild I 




FAMOUS CIGARETTES 



L^Cs.GNOVlHCES.) 




•^EOPLE CONGREGATE" 



Product 
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From the people whose lives crossed his, 
a clinical study of Lee Harvey Oswald 



THE EVOLUTION 
OF AN ASSASSIN 



OSWALD AT 2. Smiling and chubby, 
with his hair combed into a curl by 
his mother. Lee poses for a baby pic- 
ture. It was 1941 and the family lived 
in New Orleans where Lee was born. 




Ever Since the assassination of President Kennedy, 
two questions have haunted the nation and the 
world; what was the President's killer really like? How 
did he grow up to commit this terrible act? 

Before Lee Harvey Oswald himself could supply any 
answers, he was killed by Jack Ruby (p. 26). But, 
though he led an elusive life during his 24 years, he 
brushed against many people in many places — and left 
a trail behind him of brief but unforgettable impressions. 



Soon after Oswald's death. Life's staff began to as- 
semble these clues. Dozens of reporters searched for 
the people who had known him — neighbors, teachers, 
classmates, employers, fellow Marines. They told what 
they knew and in some cases provided the rare pictures 
of Oswald shown on these pages. Life Reporter Donald 
Jackson wove the accounts into the article that begins 
on the next page and gives, in extraordinary detail, the 
evolution — from babyhood to death — of the assassin. 



'Lee was the leader 
on our playground' 




WITH BROTHERS AT 5. Lee Os- 
wald (center) laughs with brother 
Robert Oswald. 10 (/e/(). and half- 



Lee was the third boy born to 
I Mrs. Marguerite Claverie Os- 
wald. His father. Robert E. Lee 
Oswald, a life insurance agent in 
New Orleans, died two months 
before Lee was born there on Oct. 
18. 1939 Mrs Oswald went to 
work as a saleswoman about two 
years after the birth of her new 
son. holding a series of different 
jobs. 

His mother was at home with 
Lee during his first two years, and 
later, when she went to work, her 
sister Lillian or whoever else she 
could get to baby-sit cared for 
him. When Lee was 3, he was 
placed in a boardmg school which 
accepted children either orphaned 
or With one parent. His brother 
Robert and half-brother John had 
been lodged at the boarding 
school a year earlier. 

"I took the children home on 
weekends." Mrs. Oswald recalled. 
"But I couldn't look after them 
and work, too." 

In 1944 Mrs. Oswald met Edwin 
A. Eckdahl. an industrial engineer 
from Boston who was working in 
the South, They were married — 
she for the third time — in May 
1945. and took an auto trip so she 
could meet his family in Massa- 
chusetts. Instead of returning to 
New Orleans, the family settled 
in a small house in Fort Worth. 
The two older boys were sent to a 
military school in Port Gibson, 
Mississippi; Lee lived at home 
with his mother and stepfather. 

Records show that Lee did not 



by DONALD JACKSON 

enter elementary school until Jan- 
uary 1947, when he was 7. The 
family home at that time was on 
the South Side of Fort Worth and 
Lee entered the first grade at Lily 
B. Clayton School. His marks the 
first year were mostly Bs with a 
few As. 

Lee left a strong impression on 
at least one member of his second 
grade class, Phil Vinson, now a 
Fort Worth reporter 

"No one in our class was a 
close friend of Lee's," Vinson 
said. "Yet all of the boys seemed 
to look up to him. During recess 
periods, the boys would form into 
what we called 'gangs' and en- 
gage in friendly wrestling matches 
or games of touch football. Ac- 
cording to our code, being in Lee's 
gang was a high honor. Lee chose 
those to serve with him on the 
grade school playground. In class, 
he remained quiet. ' 

In March 1948, Lee transferred 
from Clayton school to the 
George Clark Elementary School, 
in the same general neighborhood 
on Fort Worth's South Side. He 
finished the second grade there 
and was promoted to the third. 

In that year Edwin Eckdahl sued 
for divorce. In his complaint Eck- 
dahl, represented by the Fort 
Worth firm of Korth and Wallace, 
said that his wife nagged him and 
argued about money. He testified 
that she once threw a bottle at his 
head and another time scratched 
and struck him. A jury upheld 



Eckdahl and gave him a divorce. 
Mrs Oswald was granted $1,500. 

Marguerite returned to her for- 
mer name of Oswald — Lee had al- 
ways gone by that name — and 
moved into a one-story frame 
house on Ewing Avenue, in the 
Ridglea district of Fort Worth. She 
and Lee — and occasionally the 
older two .boys — lived there for 
the next four years 

Other families in the block re- 
member Lee as a touchy, quick- 
to-anger boy 

"He seemed antisocial to me," 
said Hiram Conway, who lived 
three doors from the Oswalds. "I 
thought he was vicious with other 
children. He would become quite 
angry at very little provocation. I 
saw him chuck things at other 
kids several times " His wife add- 
ed. "I didn't think he was any- 
thing but just a high-tempered 
kid. He was a cute little boy with 
curly hair and a good build. The 
family all called him 'Lee-Boy,' " 

Cecil Simmons, an accountant, 
lived two doors in the other direc- 
tion from the Oswalds, His mem- 
ory of Lee is terse and sour. "I'll 
tell you the way I got acquainted 
with that little squirt, " said Sim- 
mons. "I came home from work 
one day and picked up the phone. 
It was dead. I figured what the 
hell, so I asked into the receiver if 
anyone was on the phone. A kid's 
voice says, 'You're goddamn right 
there's someone on the line.' This 
stopped me for a minute, then 
I asked the kid if he'd mind releas- 



ing the line. So he says to me, 'I'll 
release it when I'm damn good 
and ready ' Well, naturally, I was a 
little burned- I asked my wife who 
was on our party line and she said 
it was the Oswalds. I knew them 
slightly — every single night she'd 
get off the bus at my corner and 
walk across my lawn Well, this 
night I stopped her and told her 
what had happened. She asked me 
to quote exactly what was said 
and I did. She said. I don't be- 
lieve Lee would say anything like 
that.' Then Lee walked up and 
said. What's the matter, Mother?' 
She told him that I had accused 
him of using profanity on the tele- 
phone. She asked him what about 
it and he denied it. So then she 
said, I guess you must be mistak- 
en. Mr. Simmons ' I know damn 
well it was him. There wasn't any- 
one else in the house at the time, 





brother John Pic, 12. Their mother 
had just married for third time and 
they had all moved to Fort Worth. 



I found that out later. And that 
was my first and last contact with 
Lee Oswald." 

Lee s first teacher at Ridglea 
West Elementary School was Mrs. 
Clyde Livingston, a warm, lively 
woman who took a special inter- 
est in Lee and probably knew him 
as well as anyone outside his fam- 
ily. "Lee left an empty home in the 
morning, went home to an empty 
home for lunch, and returned to 
an empty home at night," Mrs. 
Livingston said "I once asked him 
if his mother left a lunch for him. 
He said. No, but I can open a can 
of soup as well as anyone.' " 

Lee's fourth-grade marks re- 
vealed a downward trend. In the 
third grade he had failed spelling, 
received three Cs, four As and the 
rest Bs. In the fourth, the As dis- 
appeared altogether, but he passed 
spelling and received Bs and Cs 



CHUBBY AT 8. Lee clenches his 
fist as he smiles for second-grade 
picture at Clayton school. Fort Worth. 



in the rest of his subjects. Around 
this time his \.Q. was measured. 
It was 103. 

When the fourth grade held its 
Christmas party in 1949, Lee sur- 
prised his teacher, Mrs. Living- 
ston, by giving her a puppy. It was 
the offspring of the family dog, a 
collie Lee called "Lady. " 

" He dearly loved that mother 
dog,"" Mrs. Livingston said. ""He 
would check on her at home every 
day. After he gave me the little 
puppy he'd come over on week- 
ends to see how it was getting 
along. But I had the feeling he 
wasn't coming by Just to see the 
dog. He'd stay around and talk. 
He was friendly enough, but not 
particularly talkative. 

"He wasn't a hostile child, not 
even stubborn. He was good hu- 
mored, but quiet. He was interest- 
ed in a little girl in the class, Nancy 



THINNED OUT AT 11. In fifth-grade 
picture. Oswald has started playing 
baseball and lost his chubbiness. 



Kuklies. Lee was rather messy and 
I put him next to Nancy in class. 
He became a lot neater. He slicked 
his hair down, and kept his desk 
neater than he had She'd say 
something to him if he didn't. But 
the romance didn't last long. An- 
other boy interested Nancy." 

"He used to play ball with me 
and Pat O'Connor almost every 
day, " said grade school classmate 
Richard Garrett. "We ran around 
together. And Lee was the domi- 
nant one among the three of us. 
We'd do what Lee wanted to do. 
He was larger, I remember, and 
tougher. But he wasn't particu- 
larly eager to fight all the time. 
One time the fad was to hold your 
breath until you passed out. Lee 
really liked that " 

Garrett recalled that Lee's grades 
were not too good in the fifth and 
sixth grades, but that "he didn't 

COHTINUED 



TALL AT 12. The tallest boy in his 
sixth-grade class, Lee (lop) already 
has reputation for being a roughneck. 
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TRUANT AT 13. Lee visits zoo in 
New York. He cut so many classes 
that he was in trouble with officials. 




GAMES AT 10. At Fort Worth, Lee 
(arrow) spends recess with fourth- 
grade classmates. His teacher re- 
members he was reluctant to join 
games at first, later took part eagerly. 
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FAVORITE TEACHER. Mrs. Clyde 
Livingston, who taught Lee for a 
year, plays with pup Lee gave her 
as a Christmas present. He visited 
Iier frequently to check on tfie dug. 
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'He didn't seem to 

miss liaving friends' 
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exert himself particularly in class." 
In the fifth grade he made two Ds 
— a failing grade in Fort Worth at 
that time — in arithmetic and spell- 
ing, two Cs, the rest Bs. 

Another schoolmate, William 
Levehch, was struck by Lee's 
brashness in class. "I remember 
that he'd scoot his desk chair 
across the floor to the pencil 
sharpener — just to get attention of 
course. The kids would snicker 
and the teacher would get mad." 

Lee was not altogether unno- 
ticed by the fifth- and sixth-grade 
girls One recalled that "he had 
muscles — he was strong. " Anoth- 
er had such a crush on him that 
once, walking home with Lee and 
another girl, she asked him to kiss 
her. Lee said he wouldn't unless 
he could also kiss the other girl, 
whom he was sweet on at the time, 
Lee kissed them both. 

Mrs. Pat Davenport Baum of 
Fort Worth, a former classmate of 
Lee s, said he once wrote her a 
love note and was bitter when she 
spurned him, "Oh, how he hated 
me for that. He didn t speak to me 
at all for a long time. " Mrs. Baum 
also recalled that Lee "walked real 
proud. But he never wore Levis, 
he wore some other type of jeans, 
which looked cheaper." 

Lee was quite capable of de- 
fending himself in those years. 
Classmate Monroe Davis recalled 
how Lee beat him one day after 
school. " He fought dirty, pinching 
and biting," Davis said, "but he 
would have licked me anyway. " 
Davis said that as the fight was 
breaking up. Lee's mother ap- 
peared and "she was laughing. 
She was real proud of him. " 

Lee finished the sixth grade at 
Ridglea West in June 1952. He 
was approaching his 13th birthday 
— fairly tall for his age, well built 
and athletic. But he appeared lone- 
ly and wore an mcreasingly no- 
ticeable chip on his shoulder. At 
this time his mother decided to 
go to New York, a move that was 
to have a great impact on Lee. She 
said she wanted to be close to 
her son John Pic, by her first mar- 
riage, who was stationed in New 
York with the Coast Guard. She 



CLOWNING AT 15. Just as a class- 
mate photographs ninth-grade Eng- 
lish class rehearsing Casey at the Bat. 
Oswald turns to mug at camera He 
got passing grade of 70 in the course. 



also thought she could do better 
financially in New York. 

They arrived in New York in 
September, moved into an apart- 
ment in the Bronx and Lee en- 
tered the seventh grade at Trinity 
Lutheran School, switching after 
three weeks to Junior High School 
117. His public school attendance 
record was abysmal. Between Oc- 
tober 1952 and January 1953 he 
missed 47 school days. His grades 
were barely passing. On the report 
card where teachers rate a child"s 
personality factor, Lee was judged 
satisfactory in courtesy and effort, 
unsatisfactory in cooperation, de- 
pendability and self-control, 

His truancy resulted in Lee's 
first brush with legal authority 
— in his case the New York Chil- 
dren's Court. Mrs. Oswald had 
moved again in March 1953, and 
Lee had been transferred to Jun- 
ior High School 44 — his third 
school in seven months. When he 
failed to report to the school John 
Carro, a young probation officer 
assigned to the Children's Court in 
the Bronx, got in touch with him. 

Carro, a soft-spoken, 36-year- 
old father of six who is now as- 
sistant to New York Mayor Robert 
Wagner, said, "We talked at my 
office. My job was to find out his 
background, his attitude toward 
school, the attitude of his parents, 
whether there were any illnesses 
or extenuating circumstances and 
so on. 1 found him to be a small, 
bright and likable boy. I asked 
him why he was staying out of 
school and he said he thought 
school was a waste of time, that 
he wasn t learning anything there 
anyway. " He also told Carro that 
the other children in school made 
fun of him because of his Texas 
drawl and his blue jeans. 

" I asked him what his hobbles 
were, and he said he used to col- 
lect stamps but didn't do that any 
more. He said he liked horseback 
riding [there is no evidence that 
he ever did any] and said he want- 
ed to go into the Marines, But, he 
said, most of all he just liked to 
be by himself and do things by 
himself. He would get up in the 
morning and watch television all 
day. There was no one else at 
home. The mother worked. He 
didn't have any friends, and he 
didn't seem to miss having any 
friends. He never said anything to 
me about reading It didn't seem 
abnormal to him to stay home and 
do nothing, but it was, 

"In my report I indicated this 
was a potentially dangerous situa- 



tion — dangerous to his personal- 
ity. When you get a 13-year-old 
kid who withdraws into his own 
world, whose only company is 
fantasy, who wants no friends, 
who has no father figure, whose 
mother doesn t seem to relate ei- 
ther — then you ve got trouble. I 
recommended placement for Os- 
wald. I thought of a place like 
Berkshire Farm in Canaan [N.Y.] 
or Children s Village at Dobbs 
Ferry. They have cottages for the 
kids there, and psychiatric treat- 
ment, as well as follow-up ther- 
apy. I definitely thought that would 
help this boy. 

" I had the feeling that his moth- 
er was completely ineffectual, that 
she was detached and nonin- 
volved. She kept saying that Lee 
wasn't any problem, and she 
didn't understand what the fuss 
was all about She wanted to go 
back to Texas or Louisiana, but 
said she didn"t have the money. 

" Finally I remember telling Lee, 
"Its either school or commit- 
ment." He said, 'In that case, I'll 
go back to school.' His mother 
refused to take him to a court- 
attached psychiatric clinic. She 
said that he was attending school 
by that time and there was no 
reason for going to the clinic. 
Lee's behavior was slightly dis- 
ruptive at school. 

" In January 1954, I wrote to 
Mrs. Oswald, asking her to come 
into my office and bring the boy. 
The letter came back. "Moved. Left 
No Forwarding Address." "" 

Mrs. Oswald s memories of the 
16 months she and Lee spent in 
New York are bitter, perhaps col- 
ored by a suspicion that it had 
been a mistake to move there, 

" It was a very, very sad story,"" 
she said of Lee"s truancy troubles. 
" Mr. John Carro told him, "Lee. 
you"ll have to report to me every 
week." I said, Mr. Carro. my son 
IS not going to report to you. 
He's no criminal. He's given his 
word that it's not going to happen 
again. The first time he doesn't 
keep his word, then he'll report to 
you." I was not going to have a 
boy of that age and caliber going 
to a probation officer."" 

The most penetrating personal- 
ity analysis ever made on Lee 
Oswald came from Dr. Renatus 
Hartogs, chief psychiatrist at New 
York's Youth House for Boys. Har- 
togs examined him at the recom- 
mendation of the Bronx Children's 
Court. His confidential report is 
in the hands of the federal com- 
mission now investigating the 
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'He looked like 

he was iust lost' 
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assassination, but the substance 
of it Is as follows: 

It was apparent that Oswald 
was an emotionally disturbed, 
mentally constricted youngster 
who tended to isolate himself from 
contacts with others, was sus- 
picious and defiant in his attitude 
toward authority, and overly sen- 
sitive and vengeful in his relation- 
ships with his peers. He saw him- 
self as being singled out for 
rejection and frustration. Dr. Har- 
togs said, but did not seem to 
have developed the courage to 
act upon his hostility in an ag- 
gressive or destructive fashion. 
He also appeared to be preoc- 
cupied about his sexual identity 
and his future role as a male. 

He was guarded, secluded and 
suspicious in his dealings with 
the psychiatrist. He had to be re- 
assured that information he gave 
would not be used against him, 
but to help him. He could not 
become verbally productive and 
talk freely about himself and his 
feelings. About his mother he 
would state only that she was 
"O K." He had ambivalent feel- 
ings about his mother — a strong 
need for maternal warmth but also 
an awareness that only a limited 
amount of affection was available. 
He protected himself against dis- 
appointment by not reaching out 
to others. 

Dr. Hartogs concluded that here 
was definitely a child who had giv- 
en up hope of making himself un- 
derstood by anyone about his 
needs and expectations. In an en- 
vironment where affection was 
withheld, he was unable to relate 
with anyone because he had not 
learned the techniques and skills 
which would have permitted it. A 
diagnosis of incipient schizophre- 
nia was made, based on the boy's 
detachment from the world and 
pathological changes in his value 
systems. His outlook on life had 
strongly paranoid overtones. The 
immediate and long-range conse- 
quence of these features. In addi- 
tion to his Inability to verbalize 
hostility, led to an additional diag- 
nosis: "potential dangerousness." 

Dr. Hartogs' report was sent to 
Children's Court with the recom- 
mendation that the child be com- 
mitted to an institution for his own 
protection and that of the commu- 
nity at large He felt that treatment 
might have led to improvement, 
and that ultimately the boy would 
have been rehabilitated. His rec- 
ommendation was not followed. 



(The psychiatrist said he was 
not surprised when Lee Oswald 
was arrested for the assassination 
of President Kennedy. "Psycho- 
logically. " he said, "he had all the 
qualifications of being a potential 
assassin. Such a criminal Is usu- 
ally a person with paranoid Ideas 
of grandiosity who can get satis- 
factory self-vindication only by 
shocking the entire world and not 
just a few people. He had to show 
the world he was not unknown, 
that he was someone with whom 
the world had to reckon. When he 
was 13 he reacted negatively, by 
withdrawing It took him a whole 
lifetime to develop his courage, 
and then all the accumulated hate 
and resentment came out A per- 
son like Oswald resents a lifetime 
of being pushed to the sidelines. 
He culminates his career of Injus- 
tice-collecting by committing a 
supreme, catastrophic act of vio- 
lence and power") 



I 



n 1954. Lee and his mother were 

back In New Orleans, and Lee 
entered the eighth grade at Beau- 
regard Junior High School. Short- 
ly before he graduated from Beau- 
regard in 1955. Lee was asked to 
fill out a personal history sheet. 
On the form, he said he had two 
brothers but did not name them. 
He identified his religious affilia- 
tion as Lutheran but did not list a 
church. His hobbies were reading 
and outdoor sports, especially 
football He wrote that after school 
he wanted either to join the mili- 
tary service or become a drafts- 
man. Of his school subjects he 
liked civics the best, art the least. 

When asked to list two personal 
friends. Oswald wrote two names, 
then erased them. They are not 
legible on the sheet. 

His grades at Beauregard were 
generally below average, but his 
attendance was good His record 
cards show he missed only seven 
days of school during the 1954-55 
academic year. 

But Lee was having more trou- 
ble getting along with his class- 
mates. "He fought with a lot of 
guys. " recalled one. "I don't re- 
member him friends with anyone." 

Edward Voebel Is one Beaure- 
gard schoolmate who remembers 
Oswald, sympathetically, as a 
"loner" — a word used Increasing- 
ly by persons who knew him from 



POSING AT 17. A Fort Worth pho- 
tographer picked Oswald and Janet 
Bowlin just by chance for a yearbook 
picture The picture was used though 
Oswald was at school only a month. 



the age of 13 on. "One day he 
showed me a toy pistol. " Voebel 
said, "and he asked me if it looked 
real. I told him it didn't Then 
some time later, he said he knew 
where he could get a real pistol, 
but would have to steal it from a 
pawn shop. I talked him out of It. " 

Lee did well on the achievement 
tests he took when entering War- 
ren Easton High School In the fall 
of 1955. when he was almost 16 
He scored an 88 in reading and an 
85 in vocabulary; 55 was regard- 
ed as average. In English, mathe- 
matics and science his scores 
were lower. 

He stayed in high school less 
than a month. On Oct. 7. 1955. 
his mother wrote a letter to the 
school, saying that her son would 
have to withdraw because they 
were moving to San Diego This 
was a means to allow Lee to try 
to enlist In the Marine Corps Ac- 
tually, they stayed in New Orleans 
until late in the summer of 1956. 

Lee remained out of school dur- 
ing this time, and apparently be- 
gan to read avidly at New Orleans 
libraries. His mother said, " He 
was bored and restless in school. 
He used to come home and say. 
'I already know all the stuff they re 
teaching. Why bother with that?" 
Then he'd go off to the library. " 

Immediately after his 16th birth- 
day. In October, he tried to enlist 
in the Marines, but was rejected 
because of his age. He managed 
to get several jobs — one as a mes- 
senger on the Mississippi River 
docks, another as a runner for a 
dental laboratory in New Orleans. 
In between jobs he read, 

"He brought home books on 
Marxism and socialism."" said his 
mother "But I didn't worry. You 
can't protect children from every- 
thing, just try to help them see 
things in the right way Besides, 
if those books are so bad, why are 
they there where any child can get 
hold of them?" 

In August of 1956. Lee and his 
mother moved back to Fort Worth, 
and he entered Arlington Heights 
High School. The pattern of dis- 
affection and separation from the 
other students, which had its be- 
ginning in New York, continued. 



There was a poignant reunion 
with a grammar school acquaint- 
ance. Richard Garrett. " He walked 
up to me In the hall at school,"" 
said Garrett. "I remember I had to 
look down to talk to him. and it 
seemed strange, because he had 
been the tallest, the dominant 
member of our group In grammar 
school. He looked like he was just 
lost. He was very different from 
the way I remembered him He 
seemed to have no personality at 
all. He couldn"t express himself 
well. He just hadn't turned into 
somebody. He hadn't turned into 
anybody. I've read where people 
say he was a loner. Well, he 
wasn't in the sixth grade but he 
sure was in high school." 

Lee turned out for the "B" foot- 
ball team, which was composed 
of boys not good enough for the 
varsity After practice the team 
members were supposed to run a 
short distance at top speed. Nick 
Ruggieri. the coach, recalled that 
one of his assistants told him Lee 
Oswald had refused to sprint with 
the other boys. Oswald had said 
that this was a free country and 
he didn't have to run if he didn't 
want to 

"I told the boy myself that If he 
wanted to play he had to finish 
practice with the sprint, just like 
the others." says Ruggieri. "He 
gave me the same answer. I told 
him to hand in his cleats." 

On Oct. 18. 1956. Lee turned 17, 
old enough to enter the service. 
He told his mother that he was 
going to drop out of school and 
enlist in the Marine Corps. "I just 
want to do something different." 
he said. She did not try to talk 
him out of it. On Oct. 24 he went 
to Dallas and signed up for three 
years In the Marines. 

He went to San Diego for boot 
camp and then to Camp Pendleton 
where he took advanced infantry 
training. Allen Felde, also 17 at the 
time, who shared boot camp and 
advanced training experience with 
Oswald, said. " He was pretty hard 
to understand. I remember him as 
quiet, serious and trying to find 
himself The rest of us used to 
wrestle and horse around, but he 
would have his bunk in the corner 

CONTINUED 




Plenty of room at the rear of the bus. 



There's plenty of room in back of a VW 
Station Wagon because tfiere's no front. 
The whole thing is rear. 
Beginning to end. 

Except for the number of seats (a mere 
91, you'd swear you were in the real thing. 

There's olmost as much headroom as in a 
real bus, and 21 windows to go around. 



The VW is narrower than a real bus, but 
the doors are even wider. 

And if you'd like a genuine, bus-type 
aisle to pace up and down, it's yours. 

The really staggering thing is how much 
the Volkswagen Station Wagon con hold. 

Not quite as much as a real bus, but almost 
twice what goes into a regular wagon. 



Which is a pretty good trick, considering 
that the VW is 4 feet shorter. 

IThe VW is the only bus that can park 
in a bus stop and still leave room for the 
bus.) 

Outside, the VW Station 
Wagon may be frontless. 
But inside, it's endless. 
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...you'll like it at first sip. 
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You don't have to acquire a taste for VO. 

You'll like its brilliant flavor, its special kind of lightness. 

Most people do. 

Known by the company it keeps... Seagram's Imported VO. 
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'Lee never came to 
squadron parties' 
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and stay there, reading a book. He 
didn't have any friends. " 

Donald Goodwin was Oswald's 
section chief at Pendleton. "He 
was good with a rifle,"" Goodwin 
recalled, "but he was such a hot- 
head I was glad when he was 
finally shipped out for radar train- 
ing. He was always having beefs 
with the guys. Never could figure 
out what it was about, really. Just 
to get into a fight and vent his 
emotions, I suppose." 

His marksmanship record indi- 
cates he was only a fair shot, al- 
though the Marine courses are no- 
tably difficult and anyone who 
qualifies in them must be able to 
handle a rifle proficiently. He qual- 
ified as a sharpshooter with a 
score of 212. shooting at distances 
of 200, 300 and 500 yards. A 
score of 190 to 209 earns a Marine 
a qualification as marksman; 210 
to 219, a sharpshooter: 220 to 
250. an expert. On an easier 
course, where recruits fired at tar- 
gets 200 and 300 yards away, he 
barely qualified with 191. He fired 
the M-1 rifle on both courses. 

From Camp Pendleton, Private 
Oswald was assigned to the Naval 
Air Technical Training Center at 
Jacksonville, Fla. There he was 
trained as an aviation electronics 
operator, a job which involved 
maintaining and repairing aircraft 
electronics systems both on the 
ground and in the air. In July 1957 
he shipped out of San Francisco 
for Japan where he was to serve 
as a radio maintenance man with 
the First Marine Air Wing at At- 
sugi Naval Air Station. 35 miles 
southwest of Tokyo. 

At Atsugi he became a part of 
I Marine Air Control Squadron 
One, known as " Max One " to its 
members. The mission of this 
unit, which included at various 
times between 100 and 150 men, 
was "to operate electronic and 
communicational equipment for 
surveillance, aircraft identification 
and fighter direction and to per- 
form ground control intercepts 
and navigational assistance to 
friendly aircraft." 

"He was a real oddball," said 
Peter Connor, who bunked in the 
same barracks with Oswald. "He 
used to bring up this stuff about 
his name, Lee. He was proud of it 
because he said he was named 
after Robert E. Lee. He thought 
Robert E. Lee was the greatest 
man in history. He used to get in 
lots of fights, but he didn't make 



out too well. He had a temper, but 
wasn't too good a fighter. He was 
the kind of guy you told to do 
something, and if he didn't feel 
like it. he'd tell you to take a walk." 

Oswald was court-martialed 
twice in 1958. On April 1 1 . he was 
convicted of violating Article 92 
by failing to register a personal 
weapon, a pistol. As a result some 
of his privileges were taken away. 
His second court-martial came 
two months later. He had talked 
back to an NCO when both were 
off-duty and had tried to pick a 
fight with him. The NCO turned 
him in. Because it was his second 
offense. Oswald was broken from 
private first class to private. 

"I remember him as being very 
quiet, but wild when he was 
drunk," says Peter Cassisi, an- 
other former member of Oswald's 
squadron, now a policeman in 
Bronxville. N.Y. "We used to call 
him 'Private Oswald.' just to nee- 
dle him. He was that kind of guy. 
He'd go on a spurt every once in 
a while, and wake up the barracks 
when he came back. But he was 
mostly by himself, and never 
showed up at any of the squad- 
ron parties. " 

Several ex-Marines recalled that 
Oswald would occasionally get 
drunk. This was probably the only 
time in his life he did much drink- 
ing. People who knew him before 
he went in the service and after 
think of him as a nondrinker. 

In October 1958 Lee celebrated 
his 19th birthday and was shipped 
back to the U.S.. his tour of over- 
seas duty completed. He was re- 
assigned to the Third Marine Air 
Wing at the El Toro Marine base 
near Santa Ana, Calif. 

His plans apparently were fixed 
by this time. He began to study 
Russian by himself. He tried to 
enter a military language school 
by taking a test in Russian, but he 
flunked the qualifying test. So he 
continued to study on his own. 

Former Lt. John E. Donovan, 
now a physics instructor in Alex- 
andria. Va., was Oswald's com- 
manding officer at El Toro. "He 
read most of the time," Donovan 
said, "histories, magazines, books 
on government and a Russian 
newspaper he used to get. He 
spent a lot of time studying the 
Russian language. There were no 
pocketbooks or comics for him." 

Donovan recalled Oswald as an 
officer-baiter and a troublemaker. 
"He would ask officers to explain 
some obscure situation in foreign 
affairs." he said, "just to show 
off his superior knowledge. He 
seemed to be in revolt against any 



kind of authority. " Oswald played 
on the squadron football team for 
a short time. He played end. Don- 
ovan said, until he was bounced 
off the squad "because he kept 
talking back in the huddle." The 
quarterback was a captain. 

In the summer of 1959 Oswald 
applied for a hardship release from 
the Marines. His mother, working 
in a Fort Worth department store, 
was injured when a box of glass 
jars fell and struck her on the 
head. She was forced to remain 
in bed for six months, and the 
medical bills rapidly exhausted her 
slim savings. "I didn't want to tell 
Lee and worry him. but finally I 
wrote." She said that the landlord 
of her apartment allowed her to 
bring in a rollaway bed for Lee. 

Shortly before his release, Os- 
wald applied for admission 
to Albert Schweitzer College at 
Churwalden. Switzerland, a pri- 
vate school with a program in 
world problems, philosophy, reli- 
gion, sociology and languages. He 
was accepted for the spring term 
of 1960, but he never appeared. 

He returned to his ailing moth- 
er's apartment. "Of all my sor- 
row." she said later, ""I don"t think 
I will ever forget the shame I felt 
when my boy entered that small 
place with a sick mother. In the 
morning, he said, "Mother, my 
mind is made up. I want to get 
on a ship and travel. Til see a lot 
and it"s good work." " 

Lee spent only three nights at 
his mother"s house. He had saved 
$1 ,600 from his Marine Corps pay 
and he was anxious to get where 
he was going. 

Two and a half weeks later 
Mrs. Oswald got a letter from Lee 
postmarked New Orleans. "Well, 
I have booked passage on a ship 
to Europe," it began. "I would of 
had to sooner or later and I think 
it's best I go now." 

She learned what he really had 
in mind when a newspaper report- 
er called in late October 1959 
and said that her son had defected 
to Russia. "I told them they were 
crazy, " she said. "But I learned it 
was true. I couldn"t understand 
it " Lee was only a few days past 
his 20th birthday. 

Lee told Soviet officials at first 
that he was in Russia as a tourist. 
After two and a half weeks in 
Moscow, on Oct. 31, he appeared 
at the U.S. embassy, slapped his 
passport on a desk and said, "I've 
mado up my mind. I'm through." 
He said he had applied for Soviet 
citizenship. The next day. Nov. 1. 
he was interviewed by Aline Mos- 



MARINE AT 18. At U.S. Naval base 
in Atsugi. Japan. Oswald flexes his 
muscles (right). He was a radio tech- 
nician. IHe posed In combat gear later 
(top) at Marine base In California. 



by. United Press International cor- 
respondent, at the Hotel Metro- 
pole. "I will never return to the 
United States for any reason, " he 
declared. 

The interview gave him an op- 
portunity, for the first time in his 
life, to feel important. His opinion 
was sought. His picture was tak- 
en. He responded by being as ar- 
ticulate as he had ever been in his 
life. He struck Miss Mosby as "a 
person very determined but un- 
sure of himself, naive and emo- 
tionally unbalanced."' 

" I am a Marxist," Lee told her. 
"I became Interested at about the 
age of 15. I've seen poor niggers, 
being a southern boy, and that 
was a lesson. People hate because 
they're told to hate, like school 
kids. It's the fashion to hate peo- 
ple in the United States." 

Oswald was also interviewed by 
Priscilla Johnson, now a Soviet 
expert of the Russian Research 
Center at Harvard, who was in 
Moscow at that time, "He was 
the most interesting defector I 
ever saw,"" she said. "He talked 
in terms of capitalists and ex- 
ploiters, and he said something 
about how he was sure if he lived 
in the U.S. he wouldn"t get a job, 
that he'd be one of the exploited. 

"'I didn't perceive what the es- 
sential thing was — that this guy 
would be unhappy anywhere. I 
had this awful feeling that I could 
talk him out of it. He knew nothing 
about Russia. He was like a babe 
in the woods, like a lost child. He 
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'I am the commander,' 

he barked at Marina 
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was not interested in Russia or 
the Russian people. As I talked to 
him. I realized he had a vein in 
him that was beyond reason, may- 
be, that was fanatic. I thought he 
was unstable. I thought he was 
the type of which martyrs and 
fanatics are made." 

On Nov. 14. a month after he 
first turned up in Moscow, Soviet 
officials told him that he would 
not be granted citizenship. He 
would be permitted to stay In 
Russia, he was told, as a resident 
alien. Once again he had been re- 
jected. Soon afterward he moved 
to Minsk, a city about 400 miles 
west of Moscow with a population 
of 500.000. 

He got a job as a sheet-metal 
worker in a factory at a wage of 
about 80 rubles a month, the 
equivalent of $88 in American 
money. Typically, he began col- 
lecting grievances. He lamented 
later that he had to work 12 to 14 
hours a day, that there were no 
paid vacations, that the food was 
monotonous. He complained of 
the way several families were 
crowded Into one room, of pres- 
sure the Communist party put on 
civilians, of the presence of elec- 
tronic listening devices. He also 
objected to the political lectures 
he was subjected to during lunch 
hours, and the shortage of fresh 
vegetables and milk. 

He joined a rifle club, according 
to what he told a man he knew 
later in Texas, and became an ex- 
pert marksman. He was unhappy 
at being unable to own his own 
rifle. "The government wouldn't 



DOUBLE IDENTITY. Identification 
cards found on Oswald when cap- 
tured included Marine Corps card (far 
right) giving his correct name and 
number. Other two cards, apparently 
forged by Oswald, give name he used 
to buy rifle that killed the President. 



let you own a rifle," he said. "Only 
shotguns. So I joined a rifle club." 

Meanwhile the Marine Corps, 
having learned of Oswald's at- 
tempt to renounce his citizenship, 
decided to give Oswald, still in 
the inactive reserves, an undesira- 
ble discharge. 

In March 1961 Oswald met Ma- 
rina Nikolaevna Pruskova. a 
pretty 19-year-old hospital phar- 
macist from Leningrad. Lee was 
the first American she had ever met, 
and she had thought often of go- 
ing to America. He was difficult 
and unpopular, she realized, but 
she was attracted to him. "Lee not 
like anyone," she once said in her 
broken English, "but he love me." 
She said at one point that she felt 
sorry for him because he had no 
friends. "Everybody hated him." 
she said, "even in Russia." 

On April 30, six weeks after they 
met, they were married. Oswald, 
by this time, had already made 
moves to return to the U.S. In a 
1962 letter to Senator John Tower 
of Texas, he said that he had tried 
to get an exit visa as early as July 
20, 1960, about eight months be- 
fore he met Marina. 

In February 1961, Oswald had 
first informed the American em- 
bassy in Moscow of his desire to 
return home. It took 16 months 
to get all the necessary documents 
— exit permits for himself, his wife, 
and for his daughter, June Lee, 
who was born on Feb. 15, 1962. 
Oswald's U.S. passport, which he 
had thrown defiantly on a desk 
when he announced his defection, 
was renewed and amended to in- 
clude his daughter. 

Things finally fell into place for 
Oswald in May 1962. The State 
Department, deciding that Oswald 
still held American citizenship, 
granted him a loan of $435.71. 
Such loans are routinely made to 
Americans stranded abroad with- 
out funds. On May 30 he wrote 



his mother from Moscow: "We 
shall be leaving from Holland by 
ship for the U.S. on June 4th." 

After Lee's arrival in the U.S. 
there was a family reunion at his 
brother Robert's house in Fort 
Worth, but it was a subdued one. 
"He didn't say much about living 
in Russia," said his mother. "He 
just introduced his wife and baby 
and said he wanted to find a job. 
He had an awful time getting work. 
People didn't like the idea of him 
having a Russian wife. They were 
awful to him and her." 

Lee and the family stayed only 
briefly at Robert's house, then 
moved in with his mother, who 
had an apartment in Fort Worth. 
Mrs. Oswald said it took him a 
month to find a job. "I'd drive him 
downtown and say, 'How about 
that place?' He'd go in and come 
out and say, They don't need me.' 
He wasn't bitter. He knew he had 
made a mistake going to Russia 
and would have to pay for it. " She 
said that at night Lee and his wife 
would play a Russian game, simi- 
lar to ticktacktoe, at the kitchen 
table. At other times they read to 
each other in Russian. 

In early July, with the help of 
the Texas Employment Commis- 
sion, Oswald got a job at a weld- 
ing shop in the industrial section 
of Fort Worth. He was a sheet- 
metal helper, a job similar to that 
he held in Minsk. He was paid 
$50 a week, barely enough to 
sustain a family of three. 

At the shop, owned by the Louv- 
R-Pac Company, Oswald was a 
sullen, unenthusiastic but com- 
petent worker. The shop foreman, 
Tom Vargas, said Oswald walked 
to and from work, and brought his 
lunch. "He'd take his sack lunch 
and sit in a corner by himself. He 
never talked to anyone." 

Oswald didn't miss a day on the 
job until the end of September. 
Then he simply disappeared. "The 
last thing we heard was a letter 





telling us where to send his pay- 
check, " said Vargas. 

The Oswalds had moved into a 
$59-a-month duplex apartment on 
Mercedes Street, about a half-mile 
from where he worked. It was a 
small apartment, sparsely fur- 
nished, across the street from a 
big department-store warehouse. 
It had a small yard with a few 
trees, and its window shutters 
were painted green. 

A neighbor, Mrs. Ernest Koer- 
ner, who lived behind the Oswalds, 
said that she and her husband 
often heard the young couple argu- 
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ing in Russian. "They would yell 
at each other at the top of their 
voices. I remember that when 
they'd go out for a wall< together, 
she d always be a few steps be- 
hind him. And it was him who 
used to take the baby for walks, 
not her. I had the impression she 
resented that. She'd run and meet 
him and take the baby when they 
got near the house and they would 
talk to each other in loud voices, 
like they were arguing. " 

Oswald forbade his wife to wear 
lipstick and to smoke. She told a 
friend about one occasion when he 
ordered her to get a bottle of cat- 
sup. "Quit being a commander," 
she told him. "I am the command- 
er." he barked. 

In early October 1962, Oswald, 
having quit his Fort Worth Job. 
decided to try his luck In Dallas. 
He moved to the Dallas Y.M.C.A., 
rented a post office box, and be- 
gan looking for a job. His wife and 
daughter stayed behind in Fort 
Worth. After about three weeks he 
found work as an apprentice photo 
printer at Jaggars-Chiles-Stovall, 
Inc., in downtown Dallas. He rent- 
ed a small apartment nearby, and 
his family joined him. 



A Dallas friend of Marina's re- 
called getting an emergency tele- 
phone call from Marina shortly 
after they moved. She went to the 
Oswalds' apartment and found 
Marina with a black eye and 
bruises on her face. She said her 
husband had beaten her for smok- 
ing. Marina stayed with the friend 
for several days, then moved to 
the home of another acquaintance. 
She returned to Lee when he 
promised to reform. 

Lee celebrated his 23rd birth- 
day that month. He had tried 
military life, and failed; he was 
now failing in civilian life. He had 
tried Communism and didn't like 
it. He wasn't any happier living in 
a democracy. He had one year 
and one month left to live. 

In November. Marina arranged 
tor her daughter June to be se- 
cretly baptized in an Eastern Or- 
thodox Church in Dallas. Father 
Dmitri, who performed the cere- 
mony, said "it was done in secret 
because the father was an atheist 
and was opposed to it." 

Lee had got his job as an ap- 
prentice photo printer through the 
Texas Employment Commission, 



the same agency that helped him 
find work in Fort Worth. He was 
paid $1.50 an hour. His relations 
with his fellow workers were, as 
ever, cold and distant. 

During this period Lee and Ma- 
rina met Mrs. Ruth Paine, the 31- 
year-old estranged wife of an en- 
gineer for Bell Helicopter Co. Mrs. 
Paine was studying Russian be- 
cause of her interest in the nation- 
al Quaker young people's group, 
which sponsored cultural ex- 
changes of young Russians and 
Americans. She took an instant 
liking to Marina. 

"I thought her to be a wonder- 
ful person," said Mrs. Paine, who 
has two children. "We were both 
young mothers and liked to talk 
about our families and housework. 
I thought that, perhaps, I could 

teach her English and she could 

help me with my Russian. She 
was by nature a loyal and proud 
and private person." 

Marina and Mrs. Paine ex- 
changed visits during which they 
spoke Russian. "She used to beg 
Lee to teach her English," Mrs. 
Paine says of Marina, "but he only 
wanted to talk in Russian. He in- 
sisted that his daughters learn 



OVERSEAS AT 18. Seated in fore- 
ground. Oswald joins his fellow Ma- 
rines during a break in a U.S- Navy- 
Marine training exercise on Correqi- 
dor in the Philippines in 1958. He 
was back in the U.S. later that year. 



Russian. They used to have fights 
over that." 

On March 20, 1963 a high-pow- 
ered Italian rifle arrived at the post 
office box Lee had rented. It came 
from a mail order house in Chi- 
cago for an "A. Hidell. " 

Marina became pregnant again. 
The baby was due in October. 
Then Lee loot his job. Oswald"s 
explanation vas that " they didn't 
have enough work. " Robert Stov- 
all, president of the firm. said. " He 
was supposed to learn how to 
make photographic prints, but he 

wasn't compotont." The firm's fi- 
nancial officer added. "We tried to 
teach him to make camera prints. 
He didn't take any pride in his 
work, or he didn't care. " 

On April 10 Oswald left the 
apartment after dinner. At about 1 1 
o"clock Marina found a note in 
their bedroom from Lee. In Rus- 
sian, it told her what to do if 
he left or was arrested. When he 
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Marina wondered if 
lie was unbalanced 
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returned home, he told her that he 
had fired a rifle shot at former Ma- 
jor General Edwin A. Walker, a 
leader of ultraconservative groups. 
The bullet, fired through a win- 
dow, barely missed Walker as he 
sat in his dining room. 

Marina asked Lee why he had 
done it. He said that Walker was 
an extremist who deserved to die. 
She secreted the note in a cook 
book and warned him that she 
would show it to the police if he 
ever did anything similar. She was 
beginning to wonder if her hus- 
band was unbalanced. 

In mid-April, according to the 
Fair Play for Cuba Committee, an 
organization sympathetic to Cu- 
ban Premier Fidel Castro, Oswald 
wrote a letter to the organization's 
headquarters in New York. It read, 
in part: "Since I am unemployed 
I stood yesterday for the first time 
in my life, with a placare [sic] 
around my neck, passing out Fair 
Play for Cuba pamphlets, etc. I 
only had 15 or so. In 40 minutes 
they were all gone. I was cursed 
as well as praised by some. My 
home-made placard said, 'Hands 
off Cuba, Viva Fidel.' I now ask 
for 40 or 50 more of the fine basic 
pamphlets. " 

Vincent Theodore Lee, national 
director of the committee, said 
that someone in the office appar- 
ently sent Oswald 50 or more 
pieces of literature, because there 
was a notation on the letter which 
said, "sent 4 19 63." 

About April 24 Mrs. Paine visit- 
ed the Oswalds. "I discovered that 



Lee's bags were packed. Marina, 
who is nothing more than a sim- 
ple family girl who believes in 
family ties, suggested that Lee go 
to his birthplace. New Orleans, to 
look for work. Lee had agreed, but 
he was insisting that Marina go 
back to Russia. 

"I felt sorry for her. She was 
pregnant. She had no other eco- 
nomic alternative. So I offered to 
let her stay with me for a few 
weeks until Lee found work in 
New Orleans. They agreed on this. 
As far as I know the idea of re- 
turning to Russia never came up 
between them again." 

In New Orleans, Lee was hired 
as a $1 .50-an-hour machinery oil- 
er at William B. Riley & Co., a 
coffee processing company. He 
took a $65-a-month apartment. 
His landlady, Mrs. J. J. Garner, re- 
called that Oswald was unpleasant 
as well as unusual, with a pen- 
chant for putting his trash in his 
neighbors' garbage cans. 

She said that twice Oswald put 
"Leave Cuba Alone" signs on the 
porch screen in front of the house, 
and both times she asked him to 
take them down. The second time 
she sent her husband, taxi driver 
Jesse James Garner, to talk to 
him. "I went over and told him to 
take the sign down," Garner said, 
"and Oswald said. 'Who objects 
to it?' I said, 'I object to it.' so he 
took it down. " 

Mr. Garner regarded Oswald as 
quiet and intelligent. He also no- 
ticed that "he had a military man- 
ner about him. walked very erect, 
looked straight ahead, never paid 
any attention to anyone."" 

Oswald obtained a library card 



at the Napoleon Branch of the city 
library. The first book he checked 
out was Portrait of a Revolution- 
ary: Mao Tse-tung. Then The Ber- 
lin Wall, The Huey Long Murder 
Case, a biography of President 
Kennedy entitled Portrait of a 
President. This book was later 
found to have "Fair Play for Cuba 
Committee. New Orleans, La."' 
stamped on its flyleaf. The Long 
book dealt with the assassination 
of the Louisiana senator. 

He also took out What We Must 
Know about Communism. Russia 
under Khrushchev. Brave New 
World and Ape and Essence by 
Aldous Huxley, Ian Fleming's 
Goldfinger, Moonraker. Thunder- 
ball and From Russia, with Love. 

Lee lost his job at the coffee 
company on July 19. For the sec- 
ond time in three months, he was 
fired. One of his superiors ex- 
plained, "He simply wasn't doing 
the job." 

Oswald had begun collecting 
$33 a week in unemployment 
compensation when he was fired 
from his Dallas job in April. The 
checks stopped when he went to 
work in New Orleans. After he 
lost his job he reinstated his claim 
to compensation in Texas, even 
though he was not living in the 
state. The payments started again. 

On May 26. two weeks and 
two days after he went to 
work as a machinery oiler. Oswald 
wrote his second letter to the Fair 
Play for Cuba Committee in New 
York. He was anxious to become 
more active, and requested "for- 
mal membership in your organ- 
ization." 

He decided to stir things up by 
approaching an anti-Castro Cu- 
ban exile leader in New Orleans 
and offering to help. Carlos Brin- 
guier. New Orleans delegate of 
the Miami-based Cuban Student 
Directorate, encountered Oswald 
about Aug. 5, Bringuier. a lawyer 
who fled from Cuba in 1961. said 
Oswald came into the store he 
manages, introduced himself as 
an ex-Marine, and said he felt he 
had the training to fight Castro. He 
asked for information about the 
Directorate, and gave Bringuier his 
Guide Book for Marines, which 
Includes instructions in guerrilla 
tactics. 

Bringuier rejected his offer of 
aid. but kept the guidebook, 
which had the name "Pvt. Lee H. 
Oswald"' inside the cover. " I was 
suspicious of him from the start. " 
he said. "But frankly I thought he 
might be an agent from the FBI or 



HUSBAND AT 21. Lee Oswald and his 
Russian bride Marina pose in Minsk 
soon after their marriage there. He 
was working in a Soviet factory and 
had met her at a dance He brought 
her home to Texas the following year 



CIA trying to find out what we 
were up to." 

On Aug. 9. four days later, Brin- 
guier said he was told by another 
Cuban that a man was on Canal 
Street distributing Communist 
propaganda, which said 'Viva Fi- 
del' and Hands Off Cuba.' 

"I went down there and found 
out it was the same guy who had 
come to see me. He tried to shake 
hands with me. but I refused and 
called him a traitor. We started 
arguing A crowd gathered to 
watch us. I told them. 'You see, 
this fellow is a Communist. He 
wants to do to your country what 
he has done to us in Cuba.' The 
Americans started shouting at 
him. I grabbed his propaganda 
and threw it on the sidewalk. I 
was so angry I wanted to hit him. 
At first he had his hands up. then 
he dropped them and said, 'Okay. 
Carlos, go ahead and hit me.' I 
knew that he wanted me to attack 
him so he would be a martyr, so 
I didn't strike him." 

Oswald was arrested on grounds 
of disturbing the peace and he 
was eventually fined $10. 

In late September. Oswald left 
New Orleans for the last time and 
made a seven-day trip to Mexico 
City. He applied at the Cuban con- 
sulate there for a transit visa to 
the Soviet Union which would 
permit him to travel to Cuba en 
route to Russia. His request was 
for himself only. When the consu- 
late said it could not grant the 
visa. Oswald went to the Soviet 
embassy, which told him his re- 
quest would have to be submit- 
ted to Russia and that a reply 
might take up to three months. 
Oswald stayed a few more days, 
then, on Thursday Oct. 3. returned 
to Dallas. 

"Lee called his wife at my home 
on Friday."" said Mrs. Paine. "We 
were a little put out with him be- 
cause Marina hadn't heard from 
him in two weeks. He said he had 
left his home in New Orleans, 
dropped by Houston looking for 
a job, then returned to Dallas. He 
said he had been in Dallas a few 
days before calling. " He didn't 
mention his trip to Mexico. 

Lee hitchhiked to Irving, the 
Dallas suburb where Marina was 
now staying with Mrs. Paine, and 
spent the weekend with his fam- 
ily. Before he returned to the city 
on Monday, Mrs. Paine gave him 
a map of Dallas. "You need one 
when you're looking for a job," 
she said 

On Monday, Oct. 14, he pre- 
sented himself to Mrs. A C. John- 
son, who ran a rooming house at 
1026 N. Beckley Avenue, in the 
Oak Cliff section of Dallas. She 
told him she had a room, and the 
rent was $8 a week, payable in 
advance. Mrs. Johnson asked for 
the name of a relative in case of 
emergency. The young man told 
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By Northern canoe or Southern pirogue... 
telephone men give the same good service! 



Workiiip out of Grand Marais, Minnesota, Len Goodell ( above I , 
Bob Coffey and Earl Krause maintain telephone service 
by paddling canoes to island lodges in lakes like Sea Gull and 
Saganaga. NX'inters. ihey snowshoe along the rugged 
Gunflint Trail in lenii>eratures that touch 40' below. 
And at any lime, they're likely to encounter bears, deer, 
lynx, wolves or even bull moose that make a game 
«J Initlin^' down Iclcpiionr puK^*! 




Duwti on Pclilr Caillixi. a braullftil ha) on in l.oiiisianti, 

It'Iephone man Marvin Thibodaux uses a craft <-aMed 
a "pirogue" to reach some customers near the remote 
village of Cocodric. He s|jeakf the same (^ajun French 
as his customers, and ser\'ices the cable that c-arrie« 
telephone calls under the dark waters, the moss-draped oaks, 
the shrimp boats, to give bayou residents iheir oid\ 
ilirecl link with the outside world. 



// In Tcver you live— in the crowded city or llic lonely liilU— telephone people 
do their human best to bring you service so good and so dependable that 
you take it for granted. Sometimes it's delivered under difficulties. Almost 
alivays it's courteous. And tie Leep trying to improve it. 



BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 

Serving you 
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On the rifle rangev 
'he was excellent' 
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her, "That won't be necessary. It 
doesn't matter." He signed his 
name as O. H. Lee. 

Lee Oswald got his last job 
on a lip from Mrs. Paine. She 
had heard from a neighbor, Mrs. 
William Randall, that work was 
available at the Texas School 
Book Depository, which receives 
books from publishers and delivers 
them to schools and other cus- 
tomers. Lee promptly applied to 
Roy S- Truly, superintendent of 
the depository 

"He seemed neat, clean, intelli- 
gent, polite, willing to work, " 
Truly said. "I -told him it was 
temporary work and I could give 
him $1.25 an hour, with a 40-hour 
w6ek guaranteed. " Oswald said 
he was a Marine veteran with an . 
honorable discharge. 

" I hired him and told him to 
report to work the next day. " said 
Truly. The hours were 8 a.m. to 
4:45 p.m. with 45 minutes for 
lunch. The work was filling orders 
— taking an order sheet from the 
office and roaming through the 
building gathering the required 
books, then bringing them to the 
desk. 

He made no friends on the job, 
but no enemies either. Truly had 
a favorable impression of him as 
a worker; he considered it a 
good sign that he wasn't always 
talking. 

" I might have sent Oswald to 
work in a warehouse two blocks 
away. " Truly said. " Oswald and 
another fellow reported for work 
on the same day and I needed one 
of them for the depository build- 
ing. I picked Oswald. 

"Every time I saw him, he had 
an order in his hand and was try- 
ing to fill it. I often asked him, 
"How are you doing? How is your 



baby?' He seemed pleased that 
anyone was interested. He always 
answered, "Very fine, thank you, 
Mr. Truly." "' 

That weekend (Oct 20) Ma- 
rina gave birth to a daughter. She 
was named Audrey Marina Rachel 
Oswald. 

A gunsmith in Irving, Dial D. 
Ryder, recalled that sometime 
around the end of October he 
mounted a telescopic sight on a 
rifle for a man named Oswald. 

On Wednesday, Oct. 23, Os- 
wald attended a large right-wing 
rally at the Dallas Memorial Audi- 
torium. It was called by the U.S. 
Day Committee to counteract a 
scheduled United Nations Day ob- 
servance in the same auditorium 
the following night. Oswald heard 
former Majof General Walker lam- 
baste the United Nations and Ad- 
lai Stevenson. 

The first two weekends in No- 
vember, Oswald rode out to Irving 
with Wesley Frazier. a young fel- 
low employe and the brother of 
Mrs. William Randall. Marina was 
receiving a newspaper from Minsk 
weekly. Lee read it eagerly. Oth- 
er times he would play with his 
daughter June and the new baby 
or watch television — he particu- 
larly liked westerns, war movies, 
and football games. 

He spoke hopefully of being able 
to rent an apartment in 1964 and 
reuniting the family. He never re- 
ferred to his mother. He hadn't 
seen her since he left Fort Worth 
in October 1962. 

Malcolm Price, who helps oper- 
ate the Sportsdrome rifle range in 
Grand Prairie, two and a half miles 
from Irving, recalled that about 
the weekend of November 9-10. 
he saw Oswald shooting a rifle at 
the range. Price says he looked 
through Oswald's telescopic sight 
and was impressed by its clarity. 



A range customer. Garland G. 
Slack, said that he saw Oswald 
there on the weekend of Nov. 9- 
10 and also on Sunday, November 
17. He remembered that Oswald 
was an excellent shot — he was im- 
pressed by his ""tight group,"" the 
close cluster of bullet holes he put 
in his target. ""I was getting to- 
gether 10 men for a turkey shoot 
and I was interested in getting 
this fellow because he was shoot- 
ing such a tight group,'" Slack 
said. "But he didn"t shoot with us 
because he didn't have a dollar 
for the entry fee." Slack said that 
on Oswald's first visit to the range 
another man accompanied him. 

Oswald did not go to Irving on 
the weekend of the 16th and 
17th. By Monday, the 18th, Marina 
was beginning to worry about him. 
She had the telephone number of 
the rooming house on Beckley 
Ave., but Lee had told her not to 
call him there. 

'"About dinner time,"" Mrs. Paine 
recalled, " Marina noticed June 
playing with the telephone. She 
said, "Let's call daddy." Lee had 
left us a number to call so I dialed 
the number for her. I asked for 
Lee Oswald. The man who an- 
swered said there was no Lee Os- 
wald living there. I asked him to 
make sure. He said no person with 
that name was there '" Mrs. Paine 
apologized and hung up. 

Moments later, Mrs. Paine said, 
Oswald telephoned and demanded 
to speak to his wife. " I guess he 
overheard the phone conversation 
at the rooming house, because he 
bawled Marina out. He told her 
he was living under another name 
and she should have had better 
sense than to call him. Marina 
said she didn"t understand the 
need for such deception." 

On the morning of Tuesday, the 
19th, the Dallas News announced 
the route of President Kennedy's 
motorcade On his way to the Dal- 
las Trade Mart, where he was to 
speak, the President would pass 
directly by the Texas School Book 
Depository On Wednesday the pa- 
pers announced that Kennedy and 
his wife would arrive at Love Field 
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from Fort Worth at 1 1 :35, tour the 
downtown area and arrive at the 
Trade Mart at 12:30 p.m. This 
meant that the motorcade would 
pass the school book building at 
about 12:25. in the middle of Lee 
Oswald s 45-minute lunch period. 

On Thursday afternoon Oswald 
asked Frazier to give him a ride 
back to Irving. ""Lee showed up at 
about 5:15, " Mrs. Paine remem- 
bered. " Marina and I were both 
surprised to see him because he 
hadn"t called in several days. He 
ate dinner with us, played with his 
children, and went to bed early. As 
I remember it, the subject of the 
President's visit the next day did 
not even come up." 

He apparently slept soundly. 
Mrs. Paine said. ""Marina was up 
twice with the baby, but I didn"t 
hear him at all." 

In the morning Oswald rose 
without waking his wife or Mrs. 
Paine, dressed in a brownish-red 
shirt and gray trousers, and made 
himself some coffee. He left the 
house at about 7:15. Mrs Randall 
was looking out the kitchen win- 
dow as . Oswald approached her 
house for his ride to work with 
Frazier. She noticed he was carry- 
ing a long thin object wrapped in 
brown paper. Oswald got into Fra- 
zier s parked car, and put the pack- 
age on the back seat. 

Frazier came out of the house 
and got behind the wheel. He no- 
ticed the package in the back and 
asked Oswald what it was. "Win- 
dow shades, " he was told. 

The two men were silent during 
the drive into Dallas. "About the 
only time I ever got him to talk 
was when I asked him about his 
babies, " Frazier said later. "Then 
he would laugh and tell me about 
them.'" 

They arrived at the building 
shortly before 8 a.m. Oswald got 
out of the car with the package 
under his arm, Frazier recalled, 
and "walked into the building 
ahead of me. I never saw what he 
did with it."" 

Apparently Oswald put in a rou- 
tine morning on the job. Ware- 
house superintendent Truly saw 
him filling orders, and remembered 
greeting him. Oswald replied, 
'"Good morning, Mr. Truly." 

A few minutes after noon, as the 
President and his wife were pull- 
ing away from the airport in the 
open presidential limousine, an 
employe in the school book build- 
ing, Charles Givens, saw Oswald 
on the sixth floor and said, "Let's 
go down and watch the President 
go by." "Not now. " Oswald re- 



PROPAGANDIST AT 23. In August 
1963 Oswald passed pro-Castro hand- 
bills on New Orleans street ifai left). 
He claimed membership in Fair Play 
for Cuba Committee [card at left) 
which denied he was a representative. 
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How can you imitate them when no two are alike? 



Photo of unretouched "time pills" 



Talk about unique. Each Contac capsule contains 
over 600 tiny "time pills" no two oj which are the 
same.** It took the makers of Contac 7 years and 

35,000 man-hours to develop this unique principle 
of continuous action medication. 

Today Contac is America's largest-selling cold 
medication. And it's no surprise that over 90 
"Johnny-come-latclys" have tried to climb on the 
bandwagon. These imitators look like Contac. 
Some even have names that sound like Contac. 
But do they work like Contac? How can they! 
None of these imitators has the famous Contac 



tiny "time pills" with their exact, scientifically 
proven formula. These imitators may cost less, but 
Contac remains a better buy. Why.' Because tiic 
more a cold capsule does for you the less it really 
costs. And nothing else does as much for your head 
cold congestion as the formula in the tiny "time 
pills" in Contac. 

That's why it will always pay you to ask for 
Contac by name. At your pharmacy. 

*By an exclusive process, the tiny "time pills" in each Contac 
capsule are given coatings of varying thicknesses to provide 
continuous action medication up to 12 hours. 




'He poked a rifle 
out that window' 



OSWALD 
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sponded. "Just send the elevator 

back up." 

Truly was leaving for lunch at 
12:20 with O. V. Campbell, de- 
pository vice president, when they 
heard the caravan approaching. 
They watched the President go by. 
Instants later Campbell heard a 
shot. At first he thought it was 
a firecracker, but then he heard 
the second and third shots and 
knew it was gunfire. He saw the 
President's car swerve to the left 
and slow, then speed away. 

Campbell heard someone say. 
"I saw a young white man poke a 
rifle out of that window right up 
there and fire and draw back in," 
The man pointed to a sixth-floor 
corner window In the depository 
building. 

Truly and a policeman ran into 
the building to the elevators but 
found they were not running, (Lat- 
er it was determined that an ele- 
vator gate had been left open on a 
floor above,) Truly shouted, "Turn 
loose the elevators." but there 
was no response. He led the of- 
ficer to a staircase and they ran 
up to the second floor, coming 
out on a landing with a door 
leading to the main office of the 
depository. Truly started up the 
steps to the third floor, but soon 
realized the officer was not be- 
hind him. He ran back to the de- 
pository office and found the po- 
liceman in the adjacent lunch- 
room, a small area with several 
drink machines, a stove and a 
sink. The officer had his gun 
drawn on Oswald, who stood 
with his back to a Coca-Cola ma- 
chine The officer turned to Truly 
and said, "This boy work here?" 
Truly said, "Yes." The officer 
wheeled and ran back onto the 
second-floor landing. Truly fol- 
lowed him. 

Oswald came out of the lunch- 
room a few moments later with a 
Coke in his hand. A woman 
switchboard operator saw him 
and said. "Wasn't that terrible, 
the President being shot? " Os- 
wald muttered something which 



she didn't understand. He walked 
through the office, down the steps 
to the first floor and out the front 
door. It was about 12:35. 

At 12:40, Oswald knocked on 
the door of a bus on Elm Street 
The driver allowed him to get on. 
But the bus was unable to make 
any headway in the congestion. 
Oswald got up and asked for a 
transfer. He got off the bus and 
ran two blocks to a Greyhound 
bus terminal, where William Wha- 
ley was parked in his taxi at the 
curb. 

"Can I take this cab? " Oswald 
asked. Whaley motioned for him 
to get in. 

" Take me to 500 North Beck- 
ley." Oswald said. The ride took 
about five minutes. It was now a 
few moments after one o'clock. 

Oswald jumped out of the taxi 
five blocks from his rooming 
house, gave Whaley a dollar for 
the 95-cent ride, and ran to his 
room. 

Mrs. Earlene Roberts, the 
housekeeper, saw him and said, 
"My, you"re sure in a hurry."" He 
left his room wearing a gray zip- 
pered jacket. He ran through the 
living room and out the front door. 

Oswald was next seen on East 
10th Street, about seven blocks 
from his room. Mrs Helen Mark- 
ham, who was waiting for a bus. 
said she saw a police car stop 
and the policeman beckon to the 
slender man in the gray jacket. 
(A description of Oswald had 
been sent out over the police ra- 
dio after a count of employes at 
the schoolbook building revealed 
he was missing.) 

Mrs, Markham said Oswald 
walked to the patrol car, leaned 
down and spoke to the officer 
through the window. Then, she 
said, the officer got out. "All of 
a sudden they stopped, " she said, 
" looked at each other and he 
(Oswald) pulled his gun and shot 
him down."" The policeman, I, D. 
Tippit, died instantly. 

A block away a used car sales- 
man heard shots and saw a man 
trotting along the sidewalk. " He 
had a pistol in his hand, " said 



the salesman, Ted Callaway. "I 
got a real good look at him. It 
was Oswald. I picked him out of 
a police lineup that night. " 

Between Madison and Bishop 
Avenues on Jefferson Boulevard, 
Oswald ran into the entranceway 
of a shoe store and stood gasp- 
ing for breath. The store manager, 
John Brewer, noticed that he was 
breathing hard, and that his shirt 
tail was out. ""He looked scared,"" 
Brewer said. Brewer had just 
heard of Officer Tippits murder 
and so he decided to follow Os- 
wald. 

Oswald left the shoe store en- 
trance and dashed a half block to 
the Texas Theater, where two 
war movies — War Is Hell and Cry 
Battle — were playing. He got into 
the theater without either the 
cashier or the usher seeing him. 
Store manager Brewer watched 
him enter the theater. Then he 
told theater usher Butch Bur- 
roughs that a possible murderer 
had entered the theater. They 
checked the emergency exits to 
make sure they were closed and 
asked the cashier. Mrs. Julie 
Postal, to call police. It was al- 
most 2 o'clock. 

Police cars screeched up to the 
theater. A sergeant ordered the 
house lights turned on. Brewer 
walked onto the stage and point- 
ed out Oswald, sitting in the cen- 
ter section, three rows from the 
rear. Oswald turned and yelled. 
"This is it. " He pulled his gun as 
Officer N. M. McDonald reached 
him. The hammer of the gun 
clicked, but it didn"t fire. 
As Oswald slashed McDonald in 




WIFE AND CHILD. Marina dresses 
lune. 2. who was born in Russia. 
Her sister. Rachel. 4 months old, was 
born at same hospital where Presi- 
dent Kennedy and her father died. 



the face with the pistol, three more 
policemen jumped into the fight 
One punched Oswald in the eye. 
He was subdued and dragged from 
the theater. A crowd had gathered 
on the street, drawn by the police 
cars The country had been told an 
hour earlier that President Kenne- 
dy was dead. The crowd shouted. 
"Kill him! Kill him!"" as Oswald 
was led past them. 

Two days later, at the age of 24 
years, one month and six days. 
Lee Harvey Oswald was mortally 
wounded in the basement of the 
Dallas police station by Jack Ruby. 



ASSASSIN-TO-BE AT 23. Full ver- 
sion of photograph which appears on 
Life's cover shows Oswald proudly 
holding a Trotskyite newspaper. The 
Militant, in one hand and rifle he 
used to shoot President Kennedy in 
the other Dallas police have con- 
firmed that this ts the rifle found in 
the Texas Book Depository. On Os- 



waids hip is revolver which killed 
Dallas policeman J. D. Tippit. Os- 
wald posed for photograph in spring 
of 1963 outside his home in Dallas. 
He set the camera and then, handing 
It to Marina, directed her to take the 
picture. Shortly after, Oswald shot at 
Major General Edwin Walker. Seven 
months later, he killed the President, 






If your house is over 2 years old, it s probably under- insured 



But it won't be, if you protect it 
with a Homeowners policy under 
the Travelers insurance umbrella. 

Your Travelers man helps you 
figure what your house and con- 
tents are worth today. So if there's 
a fire, a windstorm or a burglary 
— or someone is hurt on your prop- 
erty— you're really covered. 

You can protect your family, 
too, with new Homeowners Life 



insurance from The Travelers, 
available now in most states. 

Get your Car, Life and Health 
insurance from your Travelers 
agent or broker, too. Knowing all 
your needs, he's sure nothing is 
overlooked, yet nothing is over- 
insured. He's in the Yellow Pages. 
You can get all types of insurance 
under the Travelers umbrella. 
The TRAVELERS INSURANCE Companies 



See The Travelers exhibit, "The Triumph of Man," at the N. Y. World's Fair opening April 22. 




Tile Iwo lavorilt'^ al the show were 
ihe boxer. I*ainled I-adv. wiio posed 
elas^ically for jii(!^;e^. and Top Billing, 
ihe iDiiitutiire [loiKlle. who. wilh liis 
hair in wrappers, endured hours of 
loueh-iip groomiiii; before the finale. 





Westminster's Winner 



Tlic wliippcl (lid it — the one who 
wouikI up the coKir gallery of top 
shitw tlogs io LiFK in the issue be- 
fore last (Feb. 7). Breaking; all 
preeeflent at the Westminster Ken- 
nel (Hub show in New York last 
week, C'.h. Courtenay Fleelfoot of 
Pennyworth high-stepped over all 
cimpetilion lo win Best in Show. 

hirst Ricky — as he is called 
arounil the kennels — beat 18 dogs 
of liis own breed. Next he went on 
lo beat 19 other bcst-of-breeds in 
the hound group, ineluding a top- 
w iimlng greyhound w hich until re- 
eenlly had been top hound of the 
rountrv. Tlien be came to the linals 
against five other best-ol-breeds. 
Among them were two other dogs 
(iihove) of Life's gallery. The ebul- 
lient boxer. Treceder's Painted 
Lady, has won more top show rib- 
bons than any other dog around 
and was given the best chance. The 
elegant miniature poodle, Tedwin's 
Top Billing, was close behind. And 
an engaging Maltese momentarily 
caught the fancy of the gallery. 
But Ricky never made a wrong 
move. He posed with artful grace, 
trotted up and down in feathery 
rhythm. Many other breeds at a 
show "ask for it" — put on a dis- 
play of personality to help win. 
But Ricky was a cool, aloof per- 
former, seemingly so sure of him- 
self that he hardly had to ask. The 
judge barely hesitated in making 
Ricky the lirst whippet ever lo win 
the highest of all show dog awards. 
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a Whippet 



1 the mninpnt of viflorv {far I'ff) 
Ri('k\\ liamllrr. Huh Korsytli. --wcfps 
him i>|f tlir lloor in Iriiinipli wliilr tlic 
IxiMT jiirnp?' in ihc fxciteineiil 
ami I hf pood If i^iKire;* I he 1 uss. A 
staiincit IroiiptT. Ricky posed Jwside 



hi> (Mip (left) for 10 niinule=. Tfifn 
otilfilled a<:ajnsl the ooM. he \%as i-ar 
ried otr {ah<nr) h\ h\r, owner. \Ii> 
Mar^arcl Nrwcoinhe. to her lu)lel menu 
where he fitially relaxed (U'hu ). keep 
inp a lun<:i]id. weary eve on liU prize. 
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Uaised on a diet 

of success 
through hard work, 
i\juericans now face 
a glut of h^isure 




The Task Ahead: How 



l»v ERNEST 
IIAVEMxVNN 



Xf all the year were playing hol- 
idays," said William Shakespeare, 
"to sport would be as tedious as 
to work." Historian Thomas Car- 
lyle said that "a life of case is not 
for any man, nor for any god." 
Samuel Butler observed dourly. 
"One great reason why clergymen's 
households are generally unhappy 
is because the clergyman is so much 



athomeand chK-^ealxml thehouse." 

With almost complete unanimi- 
ty the philosophers of bygone eras 
would have been appalled by the 
amount of idleness inherent in the 
.TO-hour week now in prospect, and 
would have thrown up their hands 
altogether at the lliought of the 
almost totally "workless world" 
which, as noted in last week's 



article, is envisioned by some of 
the more far-out prognii>licat(irs 
Throughout his history man bar 
always been, as one anlhropolo 
gist puts it, "a working animal.* 
apparently ill equipped by training 
to absorb leisure in any but lli 
smallest doses. 

Of all the men who ever walkei 
the face of the earth probably ni 



to Take Life Easy 



A tnenmncr.s oj thr mhanfiiifi 
tirttiy of tt'isitrt'-st'pl:crs. a ffaggle 
"/ g'lif*'^^ practice fnttting icliilc 
mmilinfi llit-ir liint In tec oj] iit 
ft mtmicipitl course in AVic Ynrk. 



IhmI\ uas rviT worse lillr(i l<» iiiakr 
llii' aiijuslniriil In an .\f;o ot Lei- 
MiiT than tlu' iTXKlcin Amcrirans 
who made it all |)(tssil)K*. We sftring 
Irom a loiij; line of conipuLsivc go- 
jjctlers. and ihe joys of contempla- 
tion are nol a pari of our tradi- 
tion. Tlii- Puritans who first settled 
lliese shores were highly disei- 
plined men and wfimen. They be- 



lie\ed in hard work a> mankind's 
destiny and lhouf;hl it sinful to 
waste tinii' at surh Irivolous jias- 
limi*s as card-playing or darn ing. 
Our folklore is full of such sayings 
as "The Devil finds work for idle 
hands."' Millions of Amerieans still 
alive grew up on the hooks of Hora- 
tio Algi'r. whose liero was liie em- 
Ixxlimrnt of the American dream 



— a pool' ho\ utm. llirou<:h lnjtn- 
ing ambition, hard work and self- 
denial, at last became rich. K\ en 
Ihe wealthy in America havi' al- 
ways honored the hard-work tradi- 
tion. We have never had an idle- 
rich ela.ss like l^ngland or France: 
with a few exceptions our sons of 
the wealthy have gt>ne out and 
taken jobs like e\erybod\ else. 



riie I .S. lias bad lew rivals as 
ibc hardest working, most ellicient 
riaticin in history. It was almost 
inevitable that lirst the assembly 
line and now automation should 
have originated here. It is also in- 
evitable, unfortunately, that the 
new Age of Leisure w hich our giant 
industrial aec()mplisbmenls have 
-|>awncd will catch u> less prcpan-d 



CONTINUED 
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Tomorrow's ideal Aiiierican 
—retired for 45 years 

and never a bored moment 
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to welcome it than anybody else. 

"One trouble with us Ameri- 
cans," an anthropologist has said, 
"is thai we carry our work habits 
over into our leisure hours." The 
American does not just pick up and 
go bowling when the spirit moves 
him. He joins a bowling league, 
wliicii iiieuiiH llial, lieiicM'forlh. lit- 
is obligated to show up promptly 
at 7:45 p.m. every Tuesday night 
for the rest of the winter, as if 
punching a time clock at a facto- 
ry. If he takes up golf, he is not 
content to whack at the ball and 
enjoy the scenery; instead he con- 
tracts for a scries of lessons and 
spends an hour every evening pain- 
fully practicing chip shots in his 
hack yard. He does not read for 
fun, but to improve his mind and 
render his conversation less boring. 

He justilies amateur sports not 
as being fun, which ihey are, but 
as "character building." which is 
a more dubious pro[H>sition. He 
takes a ualk not to admire the 
beauties of nature but to keep 
down his cholesterol level. All the 



w hile, no matter how hard he works 
at his leisure, he still feels vaguely 
guilty about wasting his time. 

What has come to be called our 
"weekend neurosis" is only an e.\- 
aggerated version of a worry that 
nags most Americans whenever w e 
cannot conclusively demonstrate 
that we are accomplishing some- 
thing. Furlhernntrc, wc drive our- 
selves at such a pace that we scarce- 
ly ever pause lt> appreciate the very 
real benefits that our toil has pro- 
duced. i}n\\ when a sudden crisis 
in (luba or Berlin makes us realize 
we may lose it all do we see how 
immensely important such simple 
things as a walk in the country or 
an evening w i th the ch ildren can be. 

Of the few Americans who have 
chosen in the past to live lives of 
leisure, and the greater number 
who have lieen forced into it by 
illness or retirement, those who 
have had the least trouble seem 
to have been the ones with the 
most education and also with 
money enough to enable them to 
take advantage of their opportuni- 
ties. True, some business tycoons 
and university deans have gone 
into a decline after retirement and 
died much sooner than would nor- 
mally have been expected. But 
many others have eagerly under- 



taken civic work or caught up on 
their traveling and reading, and 
sometimes have found retirement 
more rewarding than their careers. 

One such man, w ho greatly im- 
pressed the staff of the Outer for 
the Study of Democratic Institu- 
tions, was the late Daniel Nugent. 
Owner of a big department store 
in St. Louis, he sold it iti 1916. 
when he was only 27. and prompt- 
ly retired to a hilltop in Santa 
Barbara. There he spent his days 
admiring the beauties of nature, 
reading omnivoruusly and using 
his money to do good deeds. After 
the Center moved to .Santa Bar- 
bara and became his neighbor, he 
was invited to discuss the proh- 
Icrn of what men of the future will 
do witli all their spare time, 'ffic 
outlook, the staff agreed, was most 
depressing. Nugent, then an old 
man. listened paticntlv for a while 
and at last was moved to protest: 
"Gentlemen, I mjself have not 
been gainfully employed lor some 
'\5 years — and I assure you that 
there are not enough hours in the 
day." 

People of less education and 
with less money have generally 
fount! it mui'h hartler It) fdl their 
lime. One universit\ study of re- 
tired steelw orkers. for e\aniplc. 
showed that most of them jo\ ousl\ 
spent the first year doing all the 
fishing they had dreamed of. Three 
years later most of these same 
men did not even own a fishing 
rod and, as a matter of fact, did 
nothing much but sit around, silent 
and glum, presumably w ishing they 



'nding the kinft vf vncalhn that 
needs a lot of leisure — and moiiev 
— Stanley Ar/.wwi tif Seattle stands 
at ship's rail siirniiinded hr some 
of the 23 members of his family 
he treated to a Haicaiiaii htAiday. 



were young enough to go back to a 

job which for most of their lives 
they had thought they hated. 

Philosopher Paul Weiss, in a 
paper written for a recent sympo- 
sium on leisure, pointed out that, 
for many uneducated or incompe- 
tent people, spare time is not just 
a bore but a wounding psycholog- 
ical experience: "Interested in 
reading, they are comparatively 
illiterate; interested in the arts, 
ihcj are rather uncultivated or in- 
sensitive; interested in new ex- 
perience, they arc somew hat timid 
or unimaginative. . . . Leisure time 
for them is a periml of exposure, 
and sometimes of self-discovery, 
when the) are anxious, anguished 
and defeated, gaining little except 
an awareness of their limitations 
and comparative inferiority." 

How then to provide enough ed- 
ucatitm for an Age of Leisure? 
What will he the fate of the 7.5 
million high school dropouts of 
this decade — ill prepared even for 
a job, much less ft>r a rich life of 
leisure? What about the millions 
of people whose intelligence-test 
scores mark them as incapable of 
absorbing an education? These are 
worrisome questions. The only ray 
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You'd do anything to help them fight cavities. 

Would you change their toothpaste 
if you knew this? *^ 

Of all the toothpastes you can get, only Colgate's 
remarkable clinical record includes a direct 
comparison with the well-known fluoride brand. 
Published research confirms: 

Colgate a leader in reducing new cavities! 

And it tastes best. Freshens breath, too. 

What toothpaste is in your home right now? 
Shouldn't it be Colgate? 




Colgate is unsurpassed \n reducing new cavities. {Journal ol Dentistry ior Children, First Quarter, 1 963, pp. 1 7-25.) 
And it stops mouth odor for most people instantly. No wonder Colgate's the world's largest selling toothpaste. 

Gordol is Colgate's Trode-Mork tor Sodium N-Louroyl Sorcosinote. 01964, Colgore-Palmolive Compony 
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- just get a 

WINEGARD 
COLORTRON 
ANTENNA 

and get movie clear pictures 
in color or black and white 

The Wincgard Colortron is a new super- 
sensitive, sharply directive TV antenna that 
increases the signal to your set, but shuts out 
interference — to brighten and clear up your 
picture. It is so po%^crful it often pulls in 
distant channels not watchable with ordinary 
antennas. 

Colortrons are permanently gold anodized 
for weather protection, wind tested to 100 
mph. For COLOR reception ... for black 
and white, Winegard guarantees* your satis- 
faction. Colortrons from S24.95. (Electronic 
Nuvistor power-pack extra — makes Colortron 
performance even more exceptional). Write 
us for complete information on TV and FM 
antennas, plug-in antenna wall outlets and 
antenna amplifiers. 

'Guoronla* in forem for 90 daft ofltr inttaliation 

Winegard 

ANTENNA SYSTEMS 
WliwgonI Co. 302S-B Kiriiwoad, avfllxilan, Iowa 
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'We must learn the wise 
use of leisure is more 

>\ holesome . . . than work' 



CONTINUED 

i»f ho[M' M'cni> lo Im* tlu' liienry iil 
some educaliiii- lliat perhaps llic 
l.y. rellfcl;. mil really inlelligeiu-t' 
bul only a porsonV ability In leai ii 
llir parlicular kiiiils i>rskill> lauglil 
li\ our prc^rnt ^rlul(l|^. In u dil- 
ifiTiil kiiiil (il'>clnml. (k'^iiiiiicd IVii" 
tin- wvw kinii (>r wiirlil. perhap." 

IIKIII\ |»cti|>U* tint Ik* iii-UI'K 

>o Ulu-diK-alilf a^ ilii*\ iui« si't-iii. 



JLii llif pa>l. maii\ lliiiikrir- alii'ut 
llic new Afic nl l.i'i>urr liavr iicilril 
tlial nur piiMic M-hoiil !^y^U■m ha?^ 
always licrii lllou^hl iil as a ile\ ifc 
1(11' liaiiiiiiu people in jiel ahoail. 
I'rom kiiiilcr^'ai'li'ii on. ihr (lupil 
i.- aihnonisluMl t<i >lnil\ liaril anil 
work liaiil. lot lie lie a railliie 
nlli'i '^railualioii. I.nglisli {> lau^lit 
nioi'e lor il> uscriilncss in writing 
a liu>iiu's> Irllrr llian fur llir t'ai'l 
lliul il i> llii- laii^ua^'c ol Shake- 
speareand Slielley. Mallienialies is 
lau^lil niiiie IVir ils Uielulne?!- in 
ropin<: »illi ineoine tax forms than 
lor llie inner lieauty of its own 
lo<iir. "'\\ e iU» a great job," one 



scholar has said, "of edueatinj; Ihe 
eapaeily l\»r leisiu'e out of (fur rliil- 
dren very early, in their lives.' 
Kver sinee Sputnik caused an ago- 
nizing reappraisal of the practical 
value of our schools, this process 
has been speeded. Today's univer- 
sity sludriils. although they are 
about to enter a more leisurely 
world than ever before known, are 
forced to stud\ and work much 
hardi-r ihiiii un\ ^(-ncriilion nl >.(ti- 
dents that preceded tlieni. 

In the opinion of inosi of the 
soeicdogists and psvcliiatrisls 
have been thinking alioul the fu- 
ture, our schools will lia\e lo un- 
dergo a drastic change. They will 
have to start teaching a philosophy 
appropriate to our new age of easy 
abundance, not lo the scraping and 
scrambling of tlie past. Bul ol 
course this raises Ihe qucslion ol 
who wit! teach the leacliers, and ol 
how any inslilulion as big and nn- 
w ieldy as our school s\slcm can 
suddenly do an aboul-faie. It may 
take a long time, ifie more pessi- 
mistic thinkers believe, before the 
Age of Leisure provides any real 
spiritual comfort ami happiness lor 
the great bulk of people. 

'"There will be a lot id boredom 
in the new world," one progiiosli- 
cator has said, "until people cati h 



// ttrganizetl for their Irisiirr. 
ihcwUts of the Pvtiriti. III. Le T'ntr- 
tiftitt-ff csiiit^hottse ttotrlmg Iniiiitr 
ntirii mil at their ueeilv inrrtum. 



on thai you can relax and enjoy 
it." Vie are simply going lo have 
lo adopt the credo, says I'rcsidcnl 
.lames (^barlesworth of ihc \inci i- 
can Academy of Political Srii-iicr. 
thai "the wise use of leisure i- 
inore whcdesome, creative and ele- 
vating than is work." But as W. II. 
Ferry of the Center for the Sliidy 
of Democratic Institutions ha- 
polnled out. "This means we will 
lun e lo change all our basic c ullur- 
al -landards ami that isn't easy,"' 

One expert win* is crninrjilly 
worth listening lo at length mi llii- 
subject of what is likely to Iki|i- 
pen lo men s souls ill the worbl 
alu-ail is Dr. f*aul Ifaun, t luiiniuui 
of the American I'svehialric \--it. 
eiation's committee for the study 
of leisure, Dr, Haun is a sliideiit 
not only td" leisure and the Iniiiian 
ps\che bul also ol history and [>!n- 
losoplu . lie has been ll'.iiilvin: 
aboiil llii' impact of autoiralion li : 

many years, long before most ( - 

pie were e\en aware of it, and lie 
has reached some conclusions I'lal 
arc in sharp contrast lo iiuicli ol 
the pessimism which surrounds our 
late in the new \ge of Leisure, 

Dr. Ilaun is no shallow I'oll'- 
anna: in one of his own more pc-- 
siniistie moinenls. indeed, be li.;- 
ventured the guess that the h.i;i-i- 
lion lo the \ee id Leisure iii;i'. 
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This "living room" just stepped out of a Fisher Body 



From floor to ceiling, this'elegant setting is made entirely from the fabrics inside a 
Fisher Body. This is color! This is style! This is comfort! You get this extra dimen- 
sion of beauty only in a car with Body by Fisher— the most carefully crafted, solidly 
built, longest lasfthg car'body ever. So much of the buy is in the body. And Body by 
Fisher makes GM carsa/>effeAbuy: Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Buick, Cadillac. 



The 

Soft , 



815 rKUOl BLI NDI DWIIISKr.Y -65'/; GRAIN .NT Li 1 KAl. 
SHIRI IS ® I'MCAlA'tK I [MST.CO., LOUISVI 1.1,1 , KY. 




Soft Whiskey 
can do anything any 
other whiskey can do. 

It just does it softer. 




The future may bring back 
the neighborhood handyman 

and the small shop (nvner 



CONTINUID 

make the dislocations of the Indus- 
trial Revolution "look like a Sun- 
day school picnic." But he also 
believes that automation presents 
mankind with the most exciting 
opportunity of all history — and 
that unless man muffs it complete- 
ly, through shortsightedness or a 
stubborn unwillingness to bend 
with the times, it must of necessity 
result eventually in a world that 
will make even the Golden Age of 
Greece look like tarnished brass. 

In sheerly physical terms, the 
Age of Leisure is bound to produce 
a marvelous world — full of com- 
forts and luxuries beyond anything 
yet known. Up to now, however, in 
giving us more and more mechani- 
cal comforts like automobiles and 
air conditioning, mass production 
has also taken away some valued 
old ones; gone, for example, are 
the family doctor who had time to 
make unhurried house calls, the 
comer grocer with his own delivery 
cart, the neighborhood carpenter. 

(In the other hand, every pro. 
duction job taken over by automa- 
tion potentially frees someone to 
take part in a great renaissance 
of personal service and attention 
to individual taste, to beauty and 
even to elegance — in other words, 
to comfort, which will become one 
of the happiest of all the aspects 
of the Age of Leisure. 

As these manufacturing indus- 
tries become more and more auto- 
mated, the workers they once em- 
ployed can be expected to move 
into all the kinds of work that can- 
not possibly be done by machines 
— into nursing, into the building 
of one-of-a-kind houses, into the 
manufacture of custom-made fur- 
niture. Many experts think that 
the one-man service institution, 
the small shop, is destined to make 
a comeback. If they are right, there 
will once again be corner butchers 
who lovingly carve out the kind of 
beef roasts that Mrs. Smith prefers 
and the veal chops with a kidney 
left attached that Mrs. Jones likes 
to have saved for her. There will 
be neighborhood tailors who sew 
buttons back on the clothes they 
dry-clean and who stand ready to 



alter a suit properly to lit the man 
whose shoulders are narrower than 
average, or an overcoat to fit the 
man whose waistline is way above 
normal. The new" I .S. will have 
neighborhood handymen who l an 
mend a broken chair leg and neigh- 
borhood mechanics who w ill keep 
every automobile on the block 
lunctl to perfection. 

As a matter of fact, mankind 
now possesses for the first lime the 
tools and knowledge to create w hat- 
ever kind of world he wants. Since 
automatcfl production no longer 
requires great concentrations of 
population, he will be free to de- 
cide whether he wants to live in 
cities or In the countryside, or 
both. He can decide, if be chooses, 
how many people should occupy 
the earth. Above all, he will have 
time to explore and to develop him- 
self — and his opportunity will not 
be tainted, as was the leisure of the 
ancient Greeks, by being erected 
on the bai:ks of slaves. The new 
Age of Leisure will rise on the 
backs of machines, not of other 
men. Among the many evils of 
scarcity which can now be ahan- 
d<mrd, Indeed, Is man's itdiumani- 
ty to man. 



'r. Haun likes to point out that 
the history of humanity up to now , 
for all the obstacles and all the 
pages of cruelty and bloodshed, is 
a remarkable chronicle, filled with 
almost unbelievable ac<-omplisb- 
ment. In all kinds of societies, un- 
der all kinds of conditions, man 
has demonstrated tremendou.s po- 
tentialities. The illiterate and im- 
poverished workmen of the Middle 
Ages erected the most noble of ca- 
thedrals. The artists of the Renais- 
sance, though living in a violent 
and disease-ridden age w lien life ex- 
pectancy perhaps averaged less 
than 30 years, created the most 
breathtaking kind of art. Other 
men, under the most trying cir- 
cumstances, have createil marvel- 
ous systems of law and of govern- 
ment, of religion and philosophy. 
Given freedom from scarcity, given 
time for contemplation, what may 
man not hope to accomplish next? 
What hitherto unsuspected capac- 
ities may he suddenly display? 

As Dr. Haun puts it, "We have 
the opportunity now for the de- 
velopment of all of our human 
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This is ttiQ original 
Jones Farmstead on 
the Jones Dairy Farm 




In ihis rich farm country of southern Wisconsin ive 
still make Jones Dairy harm Sausage the same as we 
did a century ago— from choice cuts of tender 
young pork — hams, loins, slwulders, and seasoned 
with fine natural spices. The sausage tre sell is the 
same we eat here on the Jones Dairy Farm. 
Try Jones Sausage for real farm flavor! 



'erywhere. 



JONES ^ 



DAIRY FARM 



Jones Dairy Farm, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 



NOW! GET THIS 

BCTRA POWER 

to give you fest relief from 

HEADACHE PAIN 

and rts Tension, Depression 




ANACIN® contains the pain reliever doctors 
recommend most. And Anacin gives you more of 
this pain reliever than any leading aspirin, buffered 
aspirin or the 'so-called' extra-strength tablet. 



Nervous, tense headaches will 
welcome the extra relief power 
in fast-acting Anacin. 

Anacin gives yon the pain re- 
liever doctors recommend the 
most. In fact, tablet for tablet, 
Anacin gives you more of this 
pain reliever than you can get 
in an aspirin, buffered aspirin 
or the 'so-called' extra-strength 
tablet. No pain reliever you can 
buy has the special combina- 



tion of ingredients in Anacin. 

And Anacin works jast! 
Minutes after taking Anacin, 
your headache pain is gone — 
also its tension and depression. 
You experience remarkable 
all-over relief. Remember, 
only Anacin has this special 
formulation to relieve nervous 
tension headaches. See if 
Anacin Tablets do not K'orA; 
better for you. 



Contains what 
2 out of 3 doctors 
call the GREATEST 
PAIN FIGHTER EVER 
DISCOVERED . 
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CONTINUED 

polcMitialilii's. ^^hal(•vt'r lliry mav 
be. Anil il «r lan jusi arraii);i" lo 
enrouragr iht' Irrr «lr\rl(»[)m('nt of 
all llic ptitrntialities ^vhi(-h man 
has already shi>wii. plus X number 
(il [iDlenlialilics «e haven l yet 
dreamed of, ihen tto ll havr what I 
consider a Utopia."" 

What stands in the way? Well, 
fur one ihirig. foree of habit. The 
old struggle lor survival has been 
slanipeil into man s nervous sys- 
tem like the printed eircuil of a 
modern lele\ision set. We have 
spent all our energies making and 
aeeumulating material things; we 
have eompeted among one another 
for bigger and belter houses, more 
luxurious automobiles, for mink 
i-oats an<l gold cuff links. All these 
things have been valued less for 
their own beauty and usefulness 
than as status symbols — as proof 
(it hard work, virtue, social pres- 
tige, standing in the community. 

Mankind's recent history and 
present predicament are like the 
table of King Midas. Like Midas, 
the whole human race asked for 
the golden touch, (^old anti starv- 
ing, in imminent ilanger of perish- 
ing, humanity prayed above all else 
for abundance. Now. at last, we 
have it. Everything we toueb turns 
to material wealth. .And just as 
King Midas found himself loveless 
and in danger of starving because 
everything he touchefl turned to 
gold, we find ourselves in danger 
of spiritual starvation. 



n o fiiTincT^ in Atiiat, Kan. tahc 
time from their pltiifing to iniinlpr 
in n nonrnral pastime- admirinfr 
the paintinfis in a local art shote. 



Kveii if till- seieii lists and econ- 
omists who I'xpeel the most of 
automation turn out lo have exag- 
gerated its possibilities, we shall 
nonetheless soon be living in a 
world where material goods are so 
abundant as to have lost all their 
prestige value. Men will no longer 
be judged bv their wives* jewelry 
or the number of automobiles they 
own, or even by the size of their 
bank aeeounts. ,^s King Midas was 
forced lo do. we will have l<i re- 
nounce our old desires and find a 
new set of values. On the matter 
of work, we will have lo recognize 
that every kind of contribution is- 
valuable, and that the factory hand 
who performs his job with skill and 
pride is no less a man than the 
company presidenl. For the ful- 
fillment we once found almost 
solely in work, w'e shall now have 
to look lo our more prosperous, 
more bountiful leisure. 

But, says Dr. Haun, something 
else stands in our way: the na- 
tional sense of guilt about leisure 
— the unfortunate fact that "we 
bought the Protestant elhie blind- 
ly."" We accepted the stern dic- 
tate of Carlyle. the philosopher of 
the Industrial Revolution, that 
"w{)rk is alone nt>ble."" We forgot 
the Biblical injunction that there 
is al.so a time to laugh and a time 
to dance. 

These are the obstacles — the 
only two, in Dr. Haun's opinion, 
of any importance. "If we could 

CONTIHUID 
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Ever tasted 

a pineapple-orange? Now's your chance! 



Zippier than pineapple juice, sweeter than orange! That's 
the big flavor surprise in Dole Pineapple-Orange Juice. 
2/^ lbs. of fresh-squeezed fruit in every can-no sugar 
added. Vitamin C'd to the brim! Fresh-frozen by Dole and 
nobody else. You should try it for breakfast tomorrow! 



Wfio'd steal an orphan's T-shirt? 



We can't prove this, but we sus- 
pect it was another orphan. 

We gave a set of striped T- 
shirts to each of 100 boys to wear 
through the summer. The T-shirts 
were all alike— except that half 
were made of Durene yarn andthe 
others of ordinary combed cotton. 

We asked the boys to change 



every day and alternate between 
the Durene shirts and the others. 
Our laboratory picked up the dirty 
shirts, washed and returned them 
to be worn again. 

At the end of summer, the labo- 
ratory sent its report. The usual 
thing. The Durene shirts had 
come through looking almost new. 
The other shirts looked worn and 



sleazy. Nothing very surprising. 

The report from the orphanage 
was something else again. They 
apologized, but they were unable 
to return several dozen of our 
shirts. The boys meant no harm. 
Could we forgive them? 

We could. After all, they swiped 
the Durene shirts three-to-one 



over the others. Where could we 
get a better testimonial than that? 

P.S. We ought to mention that Durene 
is the miracie cotton yarn that makes 
ciothes wash cleaner, look brighter, feel 
more comfortable, and wear far longer. 

You'll find it in more and more prod- 
ucts from America's top clothing man- 
ufacturers. (They do cost more, but 

they're worth it.) m 

Nothing stays as ^^ll 11^ 
new as DURENE. %ll««ll6n6 



•TfademifV of the Dufen«ABSoci*tiOrtot America. 350ri!lh Ave.. N.V. 1. 
mhme Fneinber companiei produce Durene mercerited cotton ^trn. 



A new dimension in retirement living 




A Total Electric community by Westinghouse, NALCREST, in East Lake Wales, 

Florida, is a dream come true for senior citizens. It is one of the first 

self-contained retirement villages, non-sectarian, non-profit, and open to 

retired folks In all walks of life. Built by Stevmier, Inc., under the 

sponsorship of the National Association of Letter Carriers (AFL-CIO), 

It provides luxurious year-round living at low cost. (Similar communities 

are being planned for eight other organizations.) Every facility, 

including stores, hobby shops, medical dispensary, post office, auditorlunn, 

and chapel, is in the Town Center. A private beach and good fishing 

are within the community itself, while excellent hunting 

and a fine golf course of championship class are nearby. If you are interested, 

NALCREST will t>e happy to hear from you. 



Wherever electricity is used in NALCREST, Westinghouse products are 

in service. From the light bulbs in the living room to the lamps on the streets, 

from the home appliances to the control panel in NALCREST's own 

water supply and sanitary sewage system . . . everything is from Westinghouse. 

And each apartment is comfortable all year long— heated and cooled by a 

Westinghouse WhispAir* heat pump. Westinghouse is proud to have played 

so important a part in providing better, happier living for those who have 

reached the golden years of life. You can be sure . . . if it's Westinghouse. 

Westinghouse 
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'^Ttmtt inlimiteiJ stoch 
to an Dl6"U)orli> formula 



1* '^^4^^^ 




i AngoK^v, Mouilon 



Waldech. Possibly the new third taste you are looking for in beer. 



Waldech is a remarkable new beer. Neither an American premium, 
nor an imjiort, Waldech creates a new third taste in beer. It is brewed 
in America, but in limited quantities and to an Old World formula. 

What makes this new third taste? You may decide this unique taste 
comes from Waldech's imp<}rteil Tettnang hops, hand-picked and grown 
only in the small Lake Constance area in Germany's Duchy of Baden. 
Or, you may give the credit to Waldech's fine strain of specially grown 
two-row Hannchen barley malt, famous for smoothness of character. 

Or is it natural carbonation and aging? Waldech's sm(x)th but hearty 
txxiy comes from being aged three to four times longer than most beers. 



All this is why Waldech gives you the lightness and non-filling 
qualities of domestic premiums plus the all-malt, full-bodied flavor of 
the expensive imports. A new third taste in beer! 

Priced to your taste, too! Since Waldech is brewed in America, you 
don't pay for lengthy transportation or import duties as 
you do with the foreign beers. Waldech costs only a 
little more than the fine American premiums. 

Go ahead. Pioneer! Waldech may well be the new 
third taste you are l(X)king for in beer. 

AvaitdblQ tn single bottles, six-paclts and 24-bottle cartons 




You've tried American premiums 1/ And expensive imports fejM* Now Waldech brings you the third taste in beer 



The trick is not to 
fall prey to the Great 

American Guilt Gomi)lex 



just bring ourselves to believe in 
the virtue of excelleiKC rather 
than (if status," he says, "that 
wouhJ be about half the battle. If 
we coulil conviiiee ourselves thai 
the pursuit of pleasure is a virtue, 
that would be another long step 
forward." 

And he sees hope all around 
that both these altitudes are pos- 
sible. There are already hundreds 
of thousands of men wht> work 
more for their own satisfaction and 
for the I'steem of their peers than 
for material rf'ward. A man who 
beeomes a leaiber or preacher, 
for example, knows ibal he will 
never be a millionaire; so ilo the 
snrial worker, the career diplomat 
and the man in the Peace ( j)rps. 

.\s for finding pleasure in lei- 
sure, the potential seems lo be 
there when it can be dev(doped be- 
fore the great American guilt com- 
plex takes hold. The nation's hoilse- 
wives, who are exempt from the 
pressure to get ahead, seem to 
find unmitigated enjovment in 
visiting the neighbors for a long 
chat over an inihurried cup of 
coffee. More than one expert has 
observed women are the lucky ones; 
they will have far less trouble than 
men adjusting to the new age. 



M 



any of theauthoritiescurrcnt- 
ly pondering the Age of Leisure 
are busy drawing up lists of what 
people should and should n(»l lio 
with their spare time. They lend 
to deplore fishing, tele\ision and 
spectatcir sports and to lavor adult 
education, poetry readings and pot- 
tery making. (Dr. Charlcsworth, 
for example, is so bitterly oppt>sed 
to spectator sports that hi- has pro- 
posed tearing down the football 
stadium at the I'niversity of I'enn- 
sylvania, where he teaches, and 
replacing it with tennis courts.) 

To Ur. Hauii any sui h thinking 
would lead us right up the path to 
what be calls "an ant-hill society" 
— like those dopiclei) in liritfo 
Aeic World or 798/, in which a 
self-appointed elite decides what is 
best for mankind and enforces its 
edicts through secret police and 
brainwashing. An optimist about 
human nature. Dr. Haun wants to 
let every man decide f(U' himself, 
just so long as he does not inter- 
fere with others or start destroy- 
ing himself with morphine. 



"The ofdy way you can measure 
the value of a leisure activity," 
he savs, "is by the amount of pleas- 
ure it gives the person who's en- 
gaged in it. As long as a man is en- 
joying himself to the hill, I 
don't give a damn what he's do- 
ing: he's got it made. " If Dr. Maun 
has his way. the recreation experts 
of the future will confine them- 
selves lo showing the man in ibc 
streel all the ricli variety of possi- 
ble spare-lime ai tivilies ami in- 
M'nting new 4>nes and then gel- 
ting oul of the way. 

Di'spile our I'rolcBlanl <'lliic, 
tliere are manv signs that the mes- 
sage is beginning lo gel through 
to some people. In a growing num- 
ber of real estate developments 
the neighborhood golf course is 
being built right along with the 
houses, lo the delight of the over- 
crowded and fasl-growing armv of 
six million 11..^. golfers. Boating, 
skin-diving, skiing — virtually all 
the big iiarlicipani sports have 
been booming fiir vears, and S4) 
ha\ e such speclalor sports as horse 
rai ing and pro football. The intro- 
duction of jet travel, enabling sec- 
retaries and shopgirls to turn a 
three-week vacation into an over- 
seas tour, has been a phenomenon 
id ibe decade: and still higher 
speeds and lower fares will ^onn 
make jet-sellers of us all. 

What niighl be called second- 
stage leisure the ap|)recialion of 
culture — is on llie rise as well. 
Not only have people shown a will- 
ingness lo stand in line for hours 
for a chain e lo look at the Mona 
Lisa, they have turned the sedate 
book publishing industry into a 
SI. 6 billion-a-year business up 
ILS' ; in 10 years. 

Kven the compulsive .\mericaii 
tendency to be a joiner is convert- 
ible to the uses of the new agi'. 
Not only are Americans flocking 
into howling leagues and garden 
i lubs. ihey are satisfying their 
gregarious urges in countless 
iu>ighhorbood commiUces lo iiii- 
prf)ve the local roads and garbage 
collecti<»ns and lo hound their pub- 
lic servants into doing whal ihe 
name implies. 

The great lesson that is begin- 
ning lo emerge is one that the phi- 
losophers have known for a long 

CONTINUEO 



Nervous stomach? 
Him? 




CREAM OF RICE TASTES SO GOOD 
AND IS SO GOOD FOR YOU 



Cream of RICE Is the agreeable cereal. 

It soothes the stomach, and is so easy 
to digest. In fact, it's easier to digest 
than any other type of cereal. 

And it's agreeable with your dietary 
requirements, too. Cream of rice is 
steamingwith quick energy and good 
vitamin-mineral nutrition. It lets you 
be at your best. 

But where Cream of RICE is mag- 
nificently agreeable is on your taste- 
buds. Thiscereal isdelicious. You can 
enjoy it plain. Or you can flavor it up 
with fruits, sweets, orwhatever you like. 

That's why many doctors put Cream 
of RICE on diets for stomach trouble, 



hypertension and allergies. And why 
pediatricians consider Cream of RICE 
great as baby's first solid food. It 
tastes good ... it is good. 

IVIost of our customers are quite 
healthy, however. And if you'd like to 
see the ways they serve Cream of RICE, 
send for our free booklet. 



Free Recipe Book! 

"How to Make a Spe- 
cial Diet Taste Extra 
Special!" Write to: 
Cream of RICE, Dept. 
L24. West Chester, Pa. 




(ream OF 

^RICE 
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HEARTBREAK 
of PSORIASIS 




IT'S A HEARTBREAK when you have psoriasis and do nothing about those first signs 
of crusty patches of scaly skin. Heartbreaking, too, when psoriasis leaves your skin 
rough and scaly and when medications fail to bring the relief you want. 

New fast-acting formula works 3 ways to relieve 
these symptoms of PSORIASIS 

Guarantees relief or your money back. Today, for the first time, comes 
the promise of new relief for millions who suffer the heartbreak of the 
itching and scaling of psoriasis. It's a new formula called TEGRIN.® 

Unique triple-action cream 
TEGRIN is a fast-acting cream that is so safe you need no prescription. 
It's pleu.sant, easy to use — no lingering medical smell or stain. And it's 

extra effective because it works three ways: 

1. Special soothing action speeds relief of that persistent and tormenting 
itch. 

2. Special de-scaling action works fast to remove embarrassing scales, 
without harmful skin irritation. 

3. Helps control recurrence of new scales with continued use on the 
affected areas. 

Dramatic relief reported 
Tests prove TEGRlN's unique triple-action formula is so effective— brings 
such pronounced clearing in so many cases— that we make this guarantee: 
TEGRIN will leave your skin cleaner, clearer, smoother or we will refund 
every penny you paid. So why suffer from the itching and scaling that 
cause the heartbreak of psoriasis'.' Whenever these symptoms appear, get 
new TEGRIN! 



PSORIASIS SYMPTOMS - 
13 common trouble spots: 

(1) scalp (J) arms (10) knees 

(2) neck (6) hands (11) thighs 

(3) shoulders (7) chest (12) legs 

(4) elbows (8) back (13|feet 

(9] mid areas 

But no matter where itching and 
scaling of psoriasis may strike, new 
TEGRIN brings guaranteed relief. 




TEGRIN 
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LEISURE 

CONTINUED 

time: happiness is a virtue in it- 
self. Only a happy person can bp a 
good liusbantJ, good wife, good fa- 
ther, good motlier, good boss or 
good worker. Painfully little hap- 
piness has hern available to past 
generations; in many ways we have 
been living in a sick world, pulled 
by ronliictiiig motives, driven into 
our own selfish shells, unable to 
communicate freely. 

Bui now. as Dr. Haun foresees 
it, "All the ideals we've held but 
never fulfilled — goals like toler- 
ance, brotherhootl, civil rights — 
all lhe.se w ill be much more attain- 
able when all of us are happier. 
The happy man not only respects 
himsell but has enough left over — 
enough in the bank — to respect 
others." 

Of course this transformation 
of the human spirit will not occur 
overnight, human nature being as 
ornery as it is. Kven in the pros- 
perous West there arc sllll serious 
problems of poverty and depriva- 
tion which must be dealt with. 
New ones will erop up as our 
fast-shilling economy adapts to the 
new age. Those of us living through 
the transition period will almost 
certainly have more problems than 
the generations that follow : fron- 
tiersmen have always had it rough. 
But the very prospect of building 
the new eivilizatioii is a vast and 
exciting challenge. Indeed, help- 
ing to shape new outlets for man's 
energy may prove li> be the way to 
convert the hostile competitive- 
ness of today's leaders to more 
fruitful ends. 



The Greeks, freed from ni:iniial 
labor by their slaves, invented lln- 
science of mathematics and wrcilc 
the Western world's first lni|i(ir- 
tant literature and |>liil<isoph\ . 
Most of the world's great art and 
music has been produced-by men 
who were freed by their weallhy 
patrons from the necessity of 
earning a living. .'Purely it will lake 
a hundred I.ouvres and Metropoli- 
tan Museums to bouse the paint- 
ings of the future, and ihoiisaiids 
of orchestras to play the new sym- 
phonies. True, even in the world 
of the future most people will nev- 
er produce a work of art; as His- 
torian Arnold Toynbee pointed 
(ml. only a "minority of a minor- 
ity" — a small fraction of the -mall 
number of people privileged In live 
lives of leisure and ciuUemplalion 
ill the past — has ever been truly 
creative. But, for a man who is 
so inclined, it satisfies the soul 
just to try unsuccessfully, or to 
look and listen. 

.\s a matter of fact, one need 
not be even a highbrow, much less 
a genius, to relish the universe. 
It is also soul-satisfying, once one 
has learned the knack of lliiiikiiig 
so, just to lie in a hammock and 
study those mysterious and ever- 
changing clouds forming iheir 
miraculous patterns in the sky 
a small privilege, to be sure, but 
a happy (me which most of our an- 
cestors were far too busy to enjoy. 



Mnskirtf! in the Caribbean stiii, 
Walter PhUtips. a f'iiriiit:r Acit Y'ork 
buxines.sman u hn retired at the age 
of 52 to huilti ami operate a l aea- 
tion resort in the Virgin Islands^ en- 
joys the leisure of his neie life there. 





BuiCK Molof Division 



We took an expensive name, an expensive ride, expensive performance and 

a very expensive look . . .and made a surprisingly inexpensive car. Buick LeSabre. 

And it wasn't easy. But nothing's too good for a Buick buyer, we say. This '64 LeSabre is 
all Buick, which should be enough for anybody. That gentle Buick ride, impressive 
Buick performance, obvious Buick styling. ..oh, my. A LeSabre is everything you'd expect a 
Buick to be. Except it costs less. It even goes easier on gasoline, even if it does sport an 
impressive V-8. You don't have to take our word for it. Ask any Buick dealer. 

Above all, it's a Buick. 
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Any shampoo will get rid of dandruff. 
For a while. 



But now there's a shampoo that keeps 
fighting dandrufl even after you rinse it 
off. It contains a new substance from Olin 
that tackles the fungi that are often at 
the bottom of the problem. Even after 
thorough rinsing, Zinc Omadine* stays on 



the scalp and actually keeps the orga- 
nisms from growing. 

The shampoo (Procter & Gamble's new 
"Head & Shouldei-s") .smells good, lathers 
richly. You use it like any ordinary sham- 
poo. Just one difference. In a test among 



dandruff sufferers, 93% showed improve- 
ment. In 64%, the scaling problem was 
completely eliminated. 

Fair warning to fungi and bacteria: 
next on Zinc Omadine's little list are ath- 
lete's foot, perspuation odor, acne... 
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.Mik SVt.SVy.. St.V. ^.)RK, S.t . Ill 
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Cocky boy wonder of chess begins to grow up 




^ictorio is Bobby shrugs oiT congratulations 
(uhore) on his latest U.S. title, then stands at mag- 
netized board to explain moves In a crucial game. 




One-Track 
Mastermind 



In all the world there is only one chess player — a Soviet Armenian 
named Tigran Petrosian, the world champion — who might be ex- 
pected to beat the young man shown here. But the young rnan, 
Bobby Fischer, who eats, sleeps and breathes chess, doesn't think 
Petrosian could win. Now that Fischer has just taken his sixth U.S. 
championship, most experts agree with him. Though he is not 
quite 21, he has brought back master tournament honors from all 
over the world to his native Brooklyn. In the process he has played 
Petrosian 10 games and won only once. But these meetings were 
always in tournaments which Fischer says the Russians organize in 
such a way as to insure their own victory. "I'll never play in one 
of those rigged tournaments again," he says. "They clobber us 
easy in team play. But man to man, I'd take Petrosian on any 
time." In the first years of Bobby's boy-wondership such state- 
ments gave him a well-deserved reputation for cockiness. To see 
what Bobby has become in his young manhood, turn the page. 
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'I don't want 



ilh chess problems spinning 
in his head by the millions, Bobby 
relaxes utu coin pinbull machine. 



to look like a bum' 



by JANE HOWARD 



^^nce in a while Bobby Fischer 
strolls Into one of those Times 
Square amusement arcades and 
stokes coins into a pinball ma- 
chine. If you noticed him at all as 
he stands there, staring at the 
lighted scoreboard. you"d prob- 
ably write him off as just another 
lost young man. and maybe not a 
very bright one. 

You would be mistaken. Bobby 
hasn't the slightest flicker of doubt 
who he is or what he wants to do. 
In an age that idolizes well-round- 
cdness he has a single aim: "All I 
want to do. ever," he says, "is 
play chess." As for intelligence, 
he is bright enough to have won 
the U.S. chess championship six 
times and is considered among 
the game's most spectacular strat- 
egists of the century. Enthusiasts 
call him "the Mozart of chess." 
He has earned a comfortable If 
modest living at it for six years — 
no sorry feat, considering that it 
is not a game that would ever fill 
Yankee Stadium. 

"Chess." atlirms Bobby, "is a 
good game. It's better than some 
things people do. like wiitchrng 



television or going to movies. It's 
fun. You're the boss of the whole 
thing. You don't have to have a 
whole lot of arguments with other 
people. I guess I was just born with 
a talent for chess. It takes a certain 
kind of intellect. It's a matter of 
strategy. There's no room for luck, 
or outside influences like the weath- 
er. You can either play it or you 
can't." 

For all his amazing skill. Bob- 
by's fans don't make much fuss 
over him. A few weeks back, when 
he won his 1 1th and final round- 
robin game to take his newest 
championship with the only per- 
fect score in U.S. chess since Gro- 
ver Cleveland's administration, 
very little hoopla ensued. "I didn't 
do nothing special to celebrate." 
he said. "Yeah, I guess some peo- 
ple came up to shake hands and all, 
but there weren't any parties or 
anything like that." 

That was all right with Bobby, 
who never cared much for cama- 
raderie. There was a time when he 
antagonized just about everybody 
with his antisocial remarks. "High 
school." he announced after he had 
become the country's most cele- 
brated dropout, "is for dumb bun- 
nies. The teachers are all nitwits. 



Why do 1 need a diploma to play 
chess? I don't know what my I.Q. 
is, but I guess Pm brighter than 
most people. I read somewhere 
that the people who give I.Q. tests 
are too stupid even to be substi- 
tute teachers." 

Lately, though. Bobby has mel- 
lowed some. He is much more tol- 
erant of people who don't know 
a queen's pawn from a royal hock 
shop. He holds doors for girls, 
phones you back if you leave a 
message for him, grins and carries 
around with him, of all things, a 
boxed, gold-edge revised edition of 
the Bible. "No. it doesn't help you 
with chess." he admits, "but it 
makes you a better person." 



On 



ne couldn't, however, accuse 
Bobby of going soft. "I'd say a real- 
ly gentle person couldn't be a good 
chess player," he says. "You have 
to have the fighting spirit — no 
holds barred. You have to force 
moves and take chances." 

In Bobby's opinion, chess is the 
hardest game in the world, except- 
ing maybe the Japanese brain 
twister, Go. "It'smuch harderthan 
bridge," he says. "Chess players 
who take up bridge are very good 



Opel Kadett: 
sales, parts and service 
in your area at these 
Buick-Opel dealers: 



MiniKiAN 

Ann Arbor Ann Arbor Buick Service Co. 

Battle Creek Robert H. Holmes. Inc. 

Benton Harbor .Schroedor Buick, Inc. 

Birmiagham Fiacher Buick. Inc. 

Detroit Dryadale Buick. Inc. 

Flint Downtown Buick 

Grand Rapids SUal Buick, Inc. 

GroBMo Tointe Richard Buick. Inc. 

Holland Vandenbern Motors, Inc. 

Jackaon Bhdn Buirk. Inc. 

KaLimazoo Boylun Buick, Inc. 

Laii»inf[ Lorenz Brothers, Inc. 

Lincoln Park, Walker Huick C<nnpany 

Mount Clemem Mitchell Buick Sales. Inc 

MuHkefion Frank N. Witt 

Fontiar Oliver Motor Sales, Inc. 

Port Huron .Cawood Auto Company 

SaKinaw Garbtir Buick Company 

OHIO 

Toledo Boh Eddy Buick Company 

O'ltourke Motor Sales, Inc. 

WISCONSIN 

Creeo Bay Cuene Buick Sales 

Mndifion Lou Bhlers Buick, Inc, 

Milwaukee I^u Ehlers. Inc, 

Quinlevnn Buick Co. 
S. Milwaukee AKcb^n Buick. Inc. 

ILUNOIS 

Arlineton Heights BUI Cook Buick Co, 

Aurora Root Buick, Inc. 

Berwyn Svitnk Buick, Inc. 

Champaign Service Buick Company 

Chicago Jwke Buick Co. 

Prank J. Lynch Motorw, Inc. 

Van Male Buick Co. 

Kvanston Carol Buick, Inc. 

Harvey. Bauer Buick Co. 

HiKhland Park KleeburK Buick, Inc. 

Juliet Vidmar Buick Company 

Molino Harrelaon Motors, Inc 

I'eoria Bower Buick. Inc. 

Rockford Bill Hembrough Motor Saloi. Inc. 

Whcaton Suburban Buick Company, Inc. 

INIUANA 

Elkhart . .Lochmandy Buick Snlee, Inc. 

Fort Wayne Jim Kelley Buick, Inc. 

Hammond. John Schmueaer & Sons. Inc. 

'New vehicle UKirranty 

Buick Molur DiviHton uf Ctt^neml Motors Corpora* 
tion warrants each new Opel Kadett motor vehiclv 
and chiuttis including all etguipment and accesBoriaa 
thereon (except tires), supplied by Buirk Motor 
Division and delivered to the original retail pur- 
cbuser by un authorized Opel Kadelt D««ler. to be 
free from defects in malarial and workmanship 
under normal use and nervice; Buick Motor tMvf- 
aion's obligiition under thia warranty being limited 
(o repairine or replnring nl it« option nny imM or 
parts thereof which shtill, within twenty-four (24) 
months after delivery of Huch vehicle or chaasia to 
the origituil retail purchaaer or before such vehicle 
or chaasis has t>een driven twenty-four thousand 
(24,'HIO) miles, whichever event shall first occur, 
be returned to an authorized Opel Kadett Dealer at 
Huch Deiik-r's pliice of buaioeiM and which examina* 
tion shall diacloae to Buick Motor Division's aatie- 
fnctiun to have been thus defective. 'Hie repair or 
replacement of defective parts under this warranty 
will be made bv such Dealer without charge for 
t>arts. and if maue at such Dealer's place of buaineas, 
without charge for labor. 

The provisions of this warranty shall not apply 
to any Opel Kadett motor vehicle or chassis which 
has l»een nubject to misuse, iwgligence or accident, 
or which f^all have In-en re|wiired or altered outside 
of an authoriTed Opel Kadett dealership in any 
way so as, in the judgment of Huick Motor Divi- 
sion, to affect adversely its performance and rel is- 
bility, nor to normal maintenance servict^ (such as 
engine tunc up. fuel system cleaning and wheel, 
brake and clutch ad iiisiments) and the replacement 
uf service items (nuch as Hpnrk plugs, ignition points, 
filtcrH and brake and clutch lining) made in connec- 
tion with such aerviccs, nor to normal deterioration 
of soft trim and appearance items due to wear 
and exixjsurc. 

Thia warranty i» exprexsly in lieu of any other 
warranties, expresaed or implied, including any im- 
plied warranty of merchantnhUtty or fitneu for a 
particular purpose, and of any other ohligatione or 
liahtlity on the part of Buick Motor Division, and 
Buick Motor Division neither attaumes nor authorittB 
any other permn to ojMumi* for it any other liability in 
r<inni-ction with niu-h motor ii-hirlf ur chnagitt. 
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Manufacturer's Suggi-sted Retail Price P.O.E. East Coast for Opel Kadett Wagon $1817.95. Slightly higher West CohbI P.O.E. Priiis include 
white sidewall tires and reimburacment for Federal Excise Tax (transportation, accesaoriea, optional equipment, slate and local taxes additionniK 



Opel Kadett is no bus 



This wagon doesn't look like a bus. Or drive like one. Or cost like one. 
The Opel Kadett wagon doesn't even cost like a wagon. 

It costs like a little foreign car. 
The clever back door is really the whole back of the car. 
When it swings up you're looking into 50 cubic feet of cargo space. 
What won't go inside goes up top. Opel wagons come with a luggage rack. 
You also get the regular 24-month / 24,000-mile GM warranty.* 

And a thrifty 46 h.p. engine. 
And seat belts. And doors that make that good solid General Motors "thunk! 
Come hear the "thunk" at any of the Buick-Opel dealers listed to the left. 

Opel Kadett: the new little German car with General Motors behind it 
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Seattle fishermen p 



Vacationland. U .S.A. 
salt-water playground within a city's limits 



Puget Sound Is a long arm of the Pacific Ocean thrusting in- 
to the mountain-ringod Pacific Northwest. Queen city of this 
entrancing vacation arej is Seattle, whose shoreline is quaintly 
cluttered with the rlgcjing and masts of its fishing and pleas- 
ure craft. Not far awa, is the cloud-piercing Space Needle 
— and. in another direction. Mount Rainier with its aprons of 
glacial snow and ice. Seattle. Puget Sound, the Pacific North- 
west — all part of Vacationland. U.S.A. — beckon you this sum- 
mer. Come carefree aivi comfortably aboard Great Northern's 
great trains, the incomparable Empire Builder and the Western 
Star. Plan now for this year's adventure. 

Great Northern Railway 



Gfeal Nofthetn Railway. Dept.LM-2. 175 East 4th Slfeel. St. Paul. Minnesota 55101 
Phase sand literature about Pacific Northwest vacation/ands (no charge}. 

Name 




Address_ 
City 




.State 



_Zip- 



Ticket offices 
in Principal Cilies 



CHESS 



CONTINUED 



at It but not vice versa. You need 
to be able to look far ahead and 
you need a good memory. I can 
remember every big match I've 
ever played." 

He has played some big ones — 
in Russia, Curagao, South Ameri- 
ca. Yugoslavia and nearly every- 
where except the Orient. He would 
love to play there too — and not 
just for chess reasons. 

"I'd like to see what the serv- 
ices are like there," he says. "You 
know, like rickshas. And I'd like 
to have a suit made in Hong Kong. 
I hate ready-made suits and but- 
ton-down collars and sports shirts. 
I don't want to look like a bum. I 
get up in the morning, I put on a 
suit." 

Bobby lives alone in the Brook- 
lyn apartment he used to share 
with his mother and sister. His sis- 
ter, who is now the wife of a physi- 
cist in California, taught him chess 
when he tired of parcheesi and oth- 
er children's games. His mother, 
whom he credits with "a sort of 
antitalent for chess," now lives in 
England. She and his father sep- 
arated when Bobby was a baby. 

"Women are lousy at chess," 
says Bobby. "They're meant to 
stay home. I bet 1 could take any 
man of average intelligence, a rank 
beginner, give him oh, around two 
months of lessons, and have him at 
the end of that time beat the wom- 
en's world champion. Any man." 

Except for such things as his 
bouts with pinball machines, and 
an occasional visit to the circus 
("I like the freaks and acrobats 
best"), Bobby's days are devoted 
unswervingly to chess. "1 go grab 



something to eat at the .Automat 
I pick up the Times, see if it's go 
anything on chess, then read th{ 
News. But mostly I read chess mag 
azines. I get around 10 a nioi 
You have to keep up. r\c Icarnet 
enough Russian and sonic iif lhos< 
languages to make out their chcs! 
magazines. Chess is much mori 
popular other places than here 
The Latvian chess magazine has a 
circulation of 30,000 a month ; ours 
is only 9,000." 



^^ometimes Bobby goes to for 
eign bookstores in search of old 
and odd chess literature. Some- 
times he drops by at one of New 
York's several chess club',. He is 
only a little curious about the feast 
of wonders that is New York. He 
has been to racetracks, hut not tn 
place any bets ("Those guys that 
bet are mostly bums"), tven the 
pinball machines, to Bobby's way 
of thinking, prove something about 
his first and only love: "Those ma- 
chines are amusing and relaxing," 
he says. "You can test your skill. 
But it's hard to get good at them 
Sometimes the mechanism brcak^ 
down and it gets out of control 
Chess isn't like that. Chess depends 
on you." 

Always in his mind are the 6-4 
squares of a chessboard, with it- 
pieces arranged in one of millioiv 
of possible combinations. Alway 
he is thinking of his next match 

"It's not exactly easy, keeping 
up the championship," he says 
"It'll keep me busy all the rest of 
my life." 

As a stranger looks on, Bobby 
whiles away subway ride with a 
pocket chess set mtute of leather. 
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Phiico "Woodslock" TV. . . in Early American styling, finished lo match cherry-wood grain. Illuminated Channel Selector. All controls out front for added conven- 
ience. Out-front sound. Built-in Dipolc Pivotenna. 19" overall diagonal measurement, l72-sq.-in. viewable area. Model «3600-LCH. Also in other styles and finishes. 




6,321 weather reports from now 
you'll still be glad you bought Phiico Cool Chassis TV 
...that's Phiico lasting value 




Will it rain, will it shine . . . will it snow, will it blow? 
If checking TV weather reports is part of your rou- 
tine, you could watch well over six thousand of 
them in the next five years. How will your television 
set weather these years? If it's a Phiico, the predic- 
tion looks bright and clear. 

Why? Because Phiico builds television sets for 
lasting quality. They have the exclusive patented 
Cool Chassis that beats the heat, the major cause 



of TV breakdowns. Cooling currents of air keep 
tubes, condensers, transformers and other vital parts 
cooler— so they last much longer— need less service. 

Phiico Cool Chassis sets are as trouble-free as a 
TV can be for another reason. We build them so 
carefully. For example, under the highly styled cab- 
inet of the Phiico "Woodstock," shown above, is 
rugged copper-engraved circuitry of the type used 
in space missiles. Every part of every Phiico prod- 



uct is designed and built with one idea in mind — to 
give you lasting value. Not such a bad idea, is it? 



FAMOUS FOR QUALITY THE WOR LD OVE R 

PHI LCQ 

A SUBSIDIARY OF f^c^'^j^cyr^om/ian/^ 



Television Radios Stereo Phonographs Home Laundry Refrigerators Ranges Air Conditioners 
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Great 
IfinnefH 



There is no more majestic 
sight nor more robust eating 
than a standing rib roast of 
beef, which LIFE presents as 
the second in its series of 
Great Dinners. Full of flavor, 
firm but tender, a standing 
roast is the finest of meats. In 
England it is not merely a din- 
ner, it is an institution. "Give 
them great meals of beef, and 
iron, and steel," v/rote Shake- 
speare; "they will eat like 
wolves, and fight like devils." 
The still active London Beef- 
Steak Society, established in 
1635, is dedicated to "Beef 
and Liberty." But today — and 
even Englishmen admit this — 
(he world's best beef comes 
from the U.S. Our way of serv- 
ing it rare and thickly cut is 
replacing the British way of 
serving it rather well done and 
sliced wafer thin. Rib roast is 
a costly, even extravagant, 
dish. But properly cooked — a 
simple but precise operation 
— /( deserves a menu in the 
grand style, the best red wine 
and discriminating guests. 



precise cooking, the finest wine and a menu done in the grand style 
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when you see a Continental, take a second look- 
Notice the kind of person who enjoys it. 
Then experience the Continental yourself. 
Discover its increased spaciousness, its ride, its luxury. 
You will know why more than half the people 
who buy in our price range 
choose the Continental, the modern American classic. 

Lincoln Continental. 



LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION Q^^dS> MOTOR COMPANY 



Battle plan for the feast 



This is a dinner lo serve nn a formal 
omi.sioii and in yniir nmst Imroiiial 
style. The menu, with all slops pulled, 
rails lor four courses — and should l>e 
served on your l>est tahleeiolli and elil- 
na. For this event, enlist your hus- 
Imnd. In fact don't tackle lliii* dinner 
unless he feels cheerful ahout helpin;:. 
for once il is on I lie table lie is pnnf; 
lo have to do a lot of work. He must 
serve the fish deflly. lie must pour 
two wines. He must carve the heel". He 
should also, if he can manage it. serve 
the vei;etahleH. S^i he sure that he has 
the proper utensils: a knife and serv- 
wvji, fork for ihe fish, a sharp rarvin;; 
knife and a fork for the roast, an over- 
size platter to work on and a reliable 
ci>rkserew. 

Here is the dinner in full. 

in (isfiir tritli nifiiiiihfn 
Dm ma yftnntiisr 
Dry tt /iilr niiir 

Stuitilhifi rih I'MiMt 

Ydi'lisliirc piiililiiif; 
Stiijfod mii^triHims 
Gi'ccit bctiris If till oiiinii rings 
Red n ine 

t '##«•»■«• 

KfiM/tbei-ff/ ffinf/er 



The fish (it can lieanv of several kinds) 
i-^ as handsome to Indiold as ihe uKiin 
course. lis suhlle Havor is set ofl" hv a 
lively ntavonnaise inid enhanced hv a 
ilr\ while wine. Traditional Yorkshire 
pudding accompanies ihc heef. Jl is 
not nearl) so liirnitdahic lo timkc as il 
may sound lo someone uho has ne\er 
done it. and when ma<le in vour own 
oven it is like a jriaril popnvcr and U'ars 
no resemblance to the sc»;{<:v creations 
that sometimes turn up in re^lauranls. 
Two familiar veirelables are done with 
a different toucli. The red wine. ser\ed 
with the ribs, is e<pially ^ood with the 
cheese course. At this point muiiv host- 
esses may feel that they have done 
enough and think of skipping dessert 
entirely. Rut don't st<ip now: the rasp- 
Iherry f;inf;er is a perfect endinj;— 
chilled, liiiht and lanp . 

Mo9r to Htty Heef 

The (juality of the meal is e\er\ hit 
as important as the cooking' of it. Most 
Iteef sold Ifi consumers is "LSDA 
(llioice ^rude. almost as ^(tod as 
"Prime" (Only .'t'; id" all heef slaujili- 
tcred is Prime and it ptes almost en- 
tirely to restaurants.) Look for a thick 
layer of white fat outside, abundant 
marbling, or slreakinji. »if fat throuj:li 



llie meat, and meat thai is hright cher- 
ry red. Hut cfdor ran Im* deceptive — 
aj!ed beef, hung for several weeks, 
lender, gamv and very costlv. i- much 
darker. Only the finest beef with a l ov- 
er of lat can be aged without spoiling. 
The first cut. the ribs nearest the rump, 
is the TUftsl desirable because it has the 
biggest eye. Three or bmr ribs i- utnple 
for six people. If you ha\e the bi»lclier 
( III oir ihe >hort ribs to ser\e braiserl 
or boileti as another meal, ask him to 
lie additional fat mi the rua^l so there 
is enou::h b>r the Yorkshire ptid<]ing 
or for gravv. 

i^reparitif/ Aheatt 

K\er\lhing aw this menu I'xiejtt the 
main eruirse can Iw prepared either a 
da\ ahead or on ihe nioruing of the dav 
*»f the dinner. I^ince the roast heel does 
not need any fussing over, the onI\ 
things lhal need attention after guevi-. 
arrive will be the \e^M'iabIes, gra\y 
and puddini:. 

The fi-h I'ourse can be prepareil the 
da\ liebne and kept covered in the 
relrigerator. On the ttHfrrn'ny td the 
dinner make the nuivoiinaise and des- 
sell and ridViuerale liieni. Put wiiile 
wine in the relrigt'rator to i-hill. I ^e 
the limelalilt* below to figure out when 
l(» put ihe roasl in the oven, allouing 
half an hour extra after it i-omes out 
for it lo ' rest.'" W hen vou put in ihe 
l>eef. Ii\ the beans and mushrooms -n 
ihey are ready to cook and um'\ the 
Vorksfiire pudding batter. Arrange the 
cheese board and set snft cheeses out 
at r)Mnn leinjteraluri*. 

Your next chores inme when the 
roast is done and vini liave lakcn it 
from the oven. InimtvliaIeK turn the 
oven to |.'>0°. beat pudding vigorously 
for two ntinuten. Then put pudding 
and mushronins in 1 he oven. (Thev 
will conk while von eat the fish.) Make 
grav\ and keep il warm. Put water on 
to boil bir the beans. Start cofiking 
them when mmi begin to clear the table 
of the fish dislies. I'hi-v will be done 
when win bring on the heel, pufjding 
ainl unishroitms. 

i^offviiefi fi^h 
in As pie 

Thi-- dish is the tric"kie-t tme oil [he 
menu to prepare, so allow vonrself a 
couph- (d' undisturbed hours on the 
dav before v(mi plan lo servi* it. Selci-t 
a while meat fish lhal weighs aboitt 
three pounds- in the hjist and .*^(iulh 
red sniip|>er or striped bass would f»e 
a gf>od choice, wliiielish would be suit- 
able in ihe Midv\est. rockfish near the 
Pacilii'. Have the fish man clean and 
scale the fish, but leave ihe stin. head 
and lail on. If you c<iok a lot of fish, 
a special pan called a fiins.sontiivrf is a 
worthwhile investment — il is ihe prop- 
er sliape and has a rack lo make mov- 
ing the lish easier. Hut vnu can man- 



age [>erfectlv well with a roasting pan. 

\ nu must use a liiilit l4>u(di on this 
dish. Handle the fish genllv !<» keep it 
from breaking, and be careful when 
removing ihe cheesecloth that you 
don l pull off the ^kin. When you gar- 
nish il you can Ik* as artistic as yon 
want- the aspic coating will keep the 
rucnmlKT in (dace, along vvith auy- 
liiing else \ou may wanl lo add. like 
lettKfti slices. 

2'/2-io 3-pound whole fish 

6 cups water 

1 cup dry white wine 
Va cup wine vinegar 

1 onion stuck with 2 cloves 

1 lemon, sliced 
12 peppercorns, cracked 

1 bay leaf 

1 teaspoon dried tarragon 
leaves 

1 tablespoon salt 

2 unpeeled cucumbers, 
thinly sliced 

1 egg white, lightly beaten 
1 envelope unflavored 
gelatine 

Wrap the lish in cheesecloih. leaving 
extra clotli at bolb ends to serve a> 
handles for lilting llie fish, ("ombirie 
water, w inc. v inegar. onion, b-mon. 
peppercorn-*, bay Ir-af. tarragon and sail 
in a large roasling pan — or viuu* new 
fit) is If >// ti irrc i 1 vnu have i n v es t ed in 
one. Hoil iitr 10 minutes. Hednce heat 
and lov\er liie lish genllv into ihe bouil- 
lon, ("over and simmer hu' |tl minutes 
per pound. Remove the fish from ihe 
Iiouillou. lilting il geiilK bv the end;* 
fd i-heeseelolh. Set it on a rack where 
il can drain and cool and uiifohl tbe 
clolh so it does not slick to the fish. 
\\ hen cool, lift the fish olf the cloth 
4 arelullv and place il on a serving plat- 
ter, (iarnish w ilh encumber slices. 
(!hill it in relrigerauir. Meanw bile 
strain the slock, put it into u three- 
(juart sau<'epan and IhhI lor 20 min- 
utes. \<Id egg white and cook live min- 
utes more. Si rain the stock through 
filler papei or a linen towel into a large 
pot. This mav take an hour or inon* 
hut does not require watching. Vou will 
Ix* astonished at what happens: llie 
slo<-k is now i lear and goblen. There 
shoulil be about I 't c-up?. Nb'asure. and 
if you have h'ss. add some water. Sof- 
ten gelatine in 'i cup c(dil water. Add 
to stock, return to pan and bring lo a 
[>iul. Keniove from heat and stir until 
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gelatine is c((rnplete!v ilisstdved. Set 
pan in a bowl of ii-e and stir gently 
until ihe slock U'comes like heavv -vr- 
up. Remrive from ice and iinmnlialelv 
spoim over lish. Refrigerate al least 
rme hour or until ihe syrup has jellied 
into a firm aspic, (".arefully cut awav 
aspic thai has draiiie<l onto the plaller 
fntm aronnil the fish and dice it. Serve 
the diceil aspic— it has a wonderlid 
Havor — with the fish, along with addi- 
tional cucumber slices and dill mav on- 
naise. 

#>#7/ .lia9fo»it$aise 

1 cup mayonnaise 

1 teaspoon dill weed or 

1 tablespoon chopped 
fresh dill 

2 tablespoons chopped 
parsley 

1 teaspoon minced onion 

(^indiim* all ingredii'uls .ind mix well. 

St4fii0iiiif/ ifih iioasf 

There are two sclmols nl thonirlil oti 
how lo roast beef. One liidds with -ear- 
ing it ipiickU ill a hot oven, then de- 
crea-'ing the lenipetature. The oilier 
believes in roa-vluig at a constant lower 
tcmpt-rature. Searing gives a crisp- 
er. browner oiilsiile. But crtokeil al a 
conslani lemperature ihe meat is 
more apt lo be an even color through- 
out. If vou fetd vou must si-ar. turn 
up the oven during ihe last I.) minutes 
— sloV4's are so well insulate*! todav 
thai if von do il al the beginning tlu^ 
hi::h heal will be relaineil too long. 
Put the meal in ihe oven dlr^Nib iVoui 
the refrigerator il i- unimpiulaul 
to bring il lo room leniperalure. l or 
cooking lime be t'uided by the weight 
but use a meal ihernionieler: it s 
the surest guide there is. (!he(s can 
tell when meat is done by the feel. 
It feels soft li» tlu* touch when nn* 
denlone. springy when medium rare, 
firm w hen well done. Hut don t 
relv on ihis until von re really I'x- 
pert. Preheat the oven In 32.i'* and 
place ihe roasl. rib -ide ilown. in a 
shallow pan. Insert a meat ihernuune- 
ler into the llnckest part of the roast, 
making sure the lip doe- not tmudi a 
hone. Gnik a^-eording to this guide: 
/ err rare: allow l.j-17 minutes per 
pound. c4tok lo l.'tO** on the ihermoin- 
cter. Mrtiiiim mn-: allow 19 min- 
ute^ per pound, cook to ! 10° on the 
ihernutmeler. XUiUuiu: allow IJi-20 
minutes per poinx). cook to l.')0 - U)0 
on the thermometer. U v(l dniu-. allow 
20-2H minulcs per pouiii). cook 1<j 16.>* 
on ihe therruometer. W lien done re- 
move the roast from the oven an<l let 
it r4'sl for 20 or .'iO minnles. This al- 
htws ihe juices to settle, and makes 
carving mui-h 4'asier. Less juic4* will 
run fuit onto the plaller and the meat 
will be more sui-cuh-nt. For roasl beef 
nu jus pour ofl" fat from the roa-litig 
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BETWEEN^ill 



LITTLE CIGARS 

give you real cigar pleasure in 
a cigarette size! 

Smokers have discovered that you get real cigar satisfaction v»ith all 
the convenience of a cigarette in BETWEEN THE ACTS Little Cigars. 
When yoj light your first BETWEEN THE ACTS, pufi lightly. You need 
not inhale to enjoy the mild taste of this all-tobacco little cigar, 
Crushproof lx)x of 20 costs only 35«. Why not try a pack today? 

AMERICA S BEST TASTING LITTLE CIGAR 

Are you using 
the most modern 
way to relieve 
hemorrhoids? 

You can be sure— with The PAZO Formula 
in convenient suppository form . . . most 
modern way to shrink hemorrhoid tissue 
without surgery . Here's why . . . 

MODERN IN FORM. PAZO sup- 
positories are ideal for today's 
active people. Handy to carry 
in pocket or purse, simple to 
use wherever you go. Foil- 
wrapped. Stainless, pure- 
white. No applicator needed. 

I MODERN IN FORMUU^. Some 
products claim alt-purpose in- 
I gredients which are expected 
to do mai.y jobs. PAZO suppositories, how- 
ever, are a scientifically developed com- 
bination of tested ingredients . . . each 
chosen for its ability to do one ■primary job 
with full-strength efTectivenesw. 



Find 
the 

strength 
for your 
life... 
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(7s« the most modern 

way to soothe and 
ghrink hemorrhoid 
tigBue uHthout surj/ery, 
PAZO suppositories. 

At%o avalUbl* In vlntrnvfrt fcrm. 
ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF eROVC LAIORATONIES 
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RELIGION IN AMERICAN LIFE 

Published as a public service in coop- 
eration with The Advertising Council. 



The next time you 
take a coffee break, 
skip the coffee. 



Try Herb-Ox Bouillon. 

The delicious pich-me-up with 
20% protein and only 6 calories 



1.^ 



Great 

I 

pan (saving '2 riipfnl lor Vorksliire 
pudding). Add about 1 nip tA' beef 
l>ouiilun or water (enough to cover the 
bottom ol the pan) to the remaining 
juices. Cook over direct heat, stirring 
constanll) to dissolve the brown bits 
in the bottom and sides of the pan. To 
carve, stand the roast <»n its side so 
that the ribs are to your left. Thrust 
a lork between ibe ribs |o hold it firm- 
ly. Cut the meat along ibe b tne for a 
depth of two or three inches, then cut 
in slices acroys the lop o( the roml 
toward the bone. 

3 eggs 
1 V2 cups milk 
1 V2 cups sifted flour 

1 teaspoon salt 
V2 cup hot beef drippings 

Pour rup hot beef" drippings into 
13x9x2 pan. Place on bottom rack of 
150° oven to heal while preparing Iml- 
ter. Add eggs lo milk and l)eat well willi 
rotary bealer. Add flour ami salt all 
at once, and continue lieating un it 
smooth. Pour into healed dri|.pings 
and bake lor 30 minutes. Serve at once. 

At Simpson's, a cenlurv-old London 
restaurant, which made a worldwide 
rcpulaliuii on its roast l)eef and \ ork- 
shire pudding, the chef recommends 
that rain water, or better yet. melted 
snow. l>p substituted for the milk in 
the pudding. 




Stitjfeti Jflifsh rootiiM 

24 large mushrooms 
V4 cup minced onion 
'^ cup butter 
% cup dry bread crumbs 
Va cup chopped parsley 

cup heavy cream 
1 teaspoon salt 

Freshly ground black 

pepper 

Wash muslirooms well, remove stems. 
Trim and chop stems and also chop six 
of ilic mushroom caps, reserving 18. 
This shimid yield about three cups of 
chopped mushrooms. Saulc chopped 
mushrooms and onions in butler for 
five minitles. Rem<»ve from beat and 
rool Hiighlly. Add l>read crumbs, jkos- 



ley, cream, salt and f>epper. mixmg 
lightly but well. Stuir mushroom caps 
with ibis niivlure. Arrange the mush- 
rooms. slulTeil sides up. in baking pan 
Add alniut 'j inch of water. Place pan 
on top shelf of 450° oven and bake 30 
minutes. 

trith OiiioH Mthiyn 

2 pounds green beans, sliced 
1 onion, thinly sliced 

V2 cup butter 
1 cup boiling water 
1 teaspoon salt 

Freshly ground black 

pepper 

Diviiie the tmion slices into rings and 
mix them wiih beans. Combine them 
with butler. s;ill and pepper in a sauce- 
pan. Pour in iMiiliiig water, cover pan 
and boil for 10 minutes or until beans 
are just tender. Add a few more table- 
spoons of water if needed. 

\ on may serve as many or as few 
cheeses as you wish. A Brie or Camem- 
liert at ibe peak of ripeness is superb 
alone. But if you wish to serve more 
than <Mic kind. \ou might choose one 
soft variety, like a Brie, one sharp 
cheese such as Rotpiefort or Slillon, 
and one firm cheese, such as a ('heddar 
or (^ruy^re. They complement one an- 
other, and there is something for every 
lusle. Serve this as a separate course^ 
butler and crusty bread— and fill 
ihe guests' wine glasses again. 

3 10-ounce packages frozen 
raspberries 

1 V2 pints heavy cream 
1 cup sifted brown sugar 
'/2 teaspoon ground ginger 



Delntsl bcrric.-- and drain ihem ihor- '(I 
oughly. (ientl\ separate berries. Whip 
the cream until stilT. Mix brown sugar 
with ginger and fold it into the cream, j 
F(dd in lierries lightly so as not lo -i 
crush iheni. Chill for at least one hour 
or inilil ready lo serve. Befttre serving, 
stir gently to blend in any juices that ^ 
have come from the berries. 

If yon arc [>lanning this dinner for a 
historic occasion— at least to you — 
you niav want to serve two wines. 
Choose a light, dry white wine to go 
with the fish course, and a resounding 
red to Ik" scr\ed wilh the beef. If you 
decide to serve onl\ one wine don^t 
try to be all things at once by choosing 
a rose. Select the best red that you can 
alTord. ^\ liatever red wine you pick, 
the boiih" nurst Iw <t[K'neH an hour or 
so before von serve it. 
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YOU'LL NEVEll YANK AT A GIRDLE AGAIN! 




vrms new 



CAN'T CREEP UP, 
CAN'T RIDE DOWN. 
REVOLUTIONARY 
"ACTION INSERT" 
IS THE I 
REASON 





THIS IS THE GIRDLE THAT ALWAYS STAYS IX PLACE ! Tlu; ain;iziiif>; lu tiou Wgk 

' 

insert" in the back is the only part that adjnsts as yon move — stretches open wiien i 
you 1)611(1, closes when you straighten u|). The rest of the girdle stays precisely where i 
it belongs! Choose from more than a dozen styles: from regular girdles to long-leg y 
panties with high tops— made with Lycra'" or rul)ber power net'^'— with slimming i)anels 
Avherever you want them — many in black as well as white. Priced from only 8().95I 

(I) Power Net Elastic: Nylon. Rayon, "Lycra" S])andex. Satin Elastic: Acetate, Cotton, 

"Lycra" Spandex, Nylon. (2) J'ower Net Elastic: Nylon, Rubber, Rayon. Satin Elastic: Acetate, Cotton, Rubber 
Maidenform, Inc., makers of bras, girdles, swimwear, and active sportswear. 
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WRIGGLER UNDER WRAPS 



II' you wonder how those mop-haired, wriggling Beatles got 
the way they are, the tribulations of barber George Roma- 
noll just might shed some light. It was a ealm and peaceful 
workday in Romanotfs shop in New West Minster, Canada 
until 4-year-old Gary Oakes took the chair. No sooner did 
RomanolT begin to snip than Gary began to squirm and 



artistry was in danger of flying right out the window. Then 
Gary's dad. who is a photographer, diagnosed the trouble: 
the tickle caused by w isps of falling hair. He offered a blan- 
ket solution thai met with his son's delighted approval. For 
the rest of the sitting Gary kept still while Romanoff labored 
to match a haircut to a head and face he could no longer see. 
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Q&A: 

Is this the one? Is this the one bourbon that more 
Americans buy than any other? And that was the 
favorite of Henry Clay 8C Daniel Webster 8C Mark 
Twain? And that is mellow & tasty & smoothly 
modern and that can make you a bourbonite? 





Pure white, modern filter ►'^a^ j }< Filter-Blend up front 

Changing to a filter cigarette? Change to America's favorite. 
Join the big swing to Winston.. .the largest-selling filter cigarette! 

Winston tastes oood.. .like a ciqarefte should! 

■& n, J. Rcynolila Tobacm Campunjr, Wluntoii-Balcin. N. C, 



